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PROBLEMS OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 


May Day celebrations in Moscow, because the Party 
Dictatorship is strong enough to pay compliments to the 
Army, become more and more tributes to, and displays of, 
the armed forces. In Peking, however, General Chu Teh and 
the Supreme Military Council were quite willing to permit 
the workers to dominate the show. Indeed the military were 
almost non-exfstent among the half-million workers and 
peasants, students, national minorities and other civilians who 
marched past Chairman Mao Tse-tung and the comrades from 
abroad. The Army in China are doing well. They are prob- 
ably getting a bigger percentage of the collections from re- 
gular and irregular taxation than even in the heyday of the 
Tuchuns. The neo-militarists may not be interested like the 
Party in the complete liquidation of the bourgeoisie for ideolo- 
gical reasons. They are however very much interested in 
the proceeds of the five-anti movement. The army, too, are 
the great unpurged. The greatest difference in the evolution 
of the Soviet and the Chinese Communist revolutions lies in 
this. The old Russian Army vanished. The Red Army had 
In China continuity has been preserved 
and the process of indoctrination of Nationalist troops who 
defected merely confirm this. 


So long as the Party and the people meet the tremendous 
needs of the Army which was once despised and has now 
gained more prestige even than the new regime has lost as 
a result of the revelations of corruption, so long will the 
alliance continue. For that it is still an alliance can hardly 
be gainsaid. Indeed that in itself is a marked tribute to 
the fact that the Communist Party has gained a position of 
authority and control infinitely greater than the Kuomintang 
or any other party ever secured. But it would be unwise to 
ignore the fact that in the Chinese revolution the decisive 
factor has always been the army—even in the “liberation” of 
the whole country and the formation of the new Government. 
How long the country can afford so huge an army, or meet 
its demands, is questionable. True, there have been splits 
and controversies among the politicians and Ministers but 
the man with the gun settled them. 


The Chinese movement is above, and greater than, parties. 
It has behind it the immense momentum not merely of a 


vast host but of sheer need. The satisfactions it seeks and 
intends to get are both material and spiritual. There is some- 
thing of both in the sight of a mighty power plant. That 
is the symbol of its goal. Whoever obstructs it will be re- 
moved whether he be Communist or Confucius. In other 
words the Revolution has come not only to stay but to suc- 
ceed. If the Communists do not for whatever reason satisfy 
manifest destiny, they will be thrown overboard. But. just 
as the Kuomintang built upon the reformers and the Com- 
munists upon the Nationalists the movement will go on. If 
change comes it must come from within. 


The positive goal is industrialisation and the raising of- 
living standards. The synthesis of cultural, moral and poli- 
tical values will come later—but come it will. The Marxist 
refuses to look beyond himself. The succession has always 
been a basic problem of statecraft from time immemorial. 
The Marxist says the State and therefore he and his party 
will wither away. The theory is untenable. . The real danger 
is that by the iron disciplines, and the suppression of the 
individual free thought, and creativeness that the Commun- 
ists impose, they will merely confirm Spengler in his historical 
philosophy, and make way for the great military overlords. 


Meanwhile the rhythm of the Revolution has been well 
defined in the painful history of the past four decades. It 
is a hard master and failures are discarded. Nothing was 
more destructive of the parties that now litter the rubbish- 
heap of the revolution than their own destructiveness—the 
failure to balance destruction with construction. The gain 
and loss are measured as the months and years past. Each 
year since it took power the new regime has neutralised its 
furious labour by paralysing convulsions which ‘stop all con- 
structive activity. For four decades zeal and energy have 
been concentrated on breaking down. The cry of “Ta Tao”’— 
strike down—has been heard above all else. Now the need, 
and the clamant demand, is to build up. But unless there 
is war on a grand scale the revolution will continue to operate 
within itself. The Communist leaders are answerable to a 
mighty tidal movement greater than themselves. 


Of the Three Principles of Sun Yat-sen which expressed 
far more deeply than any Marxist or other treatise the true 
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aspirations and destiny of the Chinese the 
which remains to be satisfied is that of the People’s Liveli- 
hood. In Russia the battle for better living for the people 


has still to be won after so many years of work and struggle. . 


The Chinese Revolution has been going on for a longer time. 
Frustration has succeeded frustration but this cannot go on 
for ever. What most people are worried about is that the 
drive and zeal which the Communists have brought back to 
the drama will gradually wilt and finally vanish before the 
Revolution is accomplished, involving another circle of events, 
like that which began almost as soon as Nanking was oc- 
cupied by the Nationalists. It is often forgotten that the 
flame of the spirit was almost as high then as it is now. 


But almost as soon as the Kuomintang claimed that at long 


last it had unified the country and all was ready to build 
anew, the break occurred and the revolution became nothing 
but a lot of printed paper. The Civil Code alone was a monu- 
mental piece of work but this and all the other paper laws and 


The Japanese 


With remarkably little fanfare or glorification Japan has 
once again become a member of the free world. It is true 
that at the moment Japan has not been accepted either by 
China or Russia but she is nonetheless a nation working 
with other nations and at peace with them. The ratification 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty in Washington while placing 
the Japanese people on a level with those of other countries 
has not been hailed by the world generally as a forecast 
of better things nor as bringing renewed unity between na- 
tions. It was undoubtedly signed however in a spirit of hope 
and necessity because in face of all the conditions surround- 
ing the signing of the peace treaty it has been recognised 
that world conditions are such that Japan must be asked to 
contribute to security as well as expecting it. 

The treaty could perhaps be better described as one of 
reconciliation rather than of friendship but while Japan is 
absolved her people have to make their own fresh arrange- 
ments with the world. It is however true that once the coun- 
try has been accepted there is every guarantee that the world 
will accept the Japanese people and with their acceptance 
Japanese trade will find a ready market. This is already in- 
dicated by the arrival of Japanese government representatives 
in European countries which should help to break down the 
barriers existing for so many years. 


The Japanese people who always protested against en- 
forced boundaries and who at one time visualised themselves 
as the predominant people of Asia long ago have realised 
that their war of expansion has only led to a curtailment 
of their borders; and although during recent years the Jap- 
anese population has increased enormously it is now clear 
that the country will have to be content with a smaller por- 
tion of territory than before the war. It is with this 
thought that the Japanese people are now facing peace and 
the restrictions which curtailment of their former empire im- 
poses upon them, some of their former possessions being now 
in the hands of Soviet Russia. 


Japan went to war plainly for expansion of land and 


dinckthente that bburéd out of Hu Han-min’s Legislative Yuan 
were just so much wasted paper. The disorder went on and 
multiplied, until the rhythm whereby the Kuomintang came 
to power began to operate again and the Communists prosper- 
ed as the Nationalists declined. Like most human endeavours 
the Communist Revolution is a mingling of good and evil. 
Many have come to the conclusion that Communism is all 
evil, and even among many who cannot be bothered with ideo- 
logical hair-splitting the feeling has grown that in Communist 
rule the evil in the end banishes all good, and that the means 
determine the ends. It has its basis in hatred by the under- 
dog for the people who have fared better, just as Christianity 
has its basis and motive power in love and the brotherhood 
of all men. Communism is a fierce renewal of the eternal 
fight between good and evil. No-one can define the exact 
meaning of Communism as it has developed; but it is based 
on a bottomless cynicism which has no faith or reverence 
outside itself and its self-imposed hierarchy of secular priests. 


Peace Treaty 


wealth. She failed to achieve her object and is as a result 
restricted more heavily than would otherwise have been the 
case. The government must have recognised the risk that 
was being run in taking ‘up arms, and having lost must remain 
content with what remains. Is Japan however content? Can 
she be? She is clearly not satisfied and though her dissatis- 
faction at the moment cannot be openly voiced there is little 
doubt that given the opportunity the world will hear of it. 


At any rate the great hope at the moment is the friend- 
ship of the United States which has done a great deal for 
Japan and will doubtless do a great deal more. It is this 
thought which must act as a brake on Japanese aspirations 
and to this the world also pins its hopes. Russia is, as al- 
ways, a severe threat to Japan and since she acquired southern 
Saghalien and other Japanese islands with their wealth of 
fishing this threat has not lessened. This is however a danger 
of which the Japanese government are aware and they look 
to the USA for help and protection which undoubtedly will 
be accorded should the need arise. The non-return by the US 
of Okinawa and the surrounding islands is on the other hand 
a guarantee of the help that will be available to Japan should 
the need arise. Taking this point into consideration, peace 


in the Far East should remain constant for many years to 


come. 


Japan has however an intensely important role to play 
insofar as the political situation is concerned. Her awareness 
of this is already acute. The May 1 riots in Tokyo are an 
example of what the government have to face with Red pro- 
paganda among her young people but Japan’s understanding 
should be sufficient to protect her new-found independence 
from falling into further and even worse trouble. Japan's 
emergence into a free world, though fraught with respon- 
sibilities and national dangers accompanied as they inevitably 
will be by outbursts of hot anger on the part of different 
sections of her people, must grow the stronger because of 
the universal danger of communism which continually and as- 
siduously threatens all free countries. 


Lively and Expanding Hongkong 


The relaxing of the embargo on American cotton to 
Hongkong is the welcome and, it might be conceded, the 
anticipated result of Mr. Oliver Lyttleton’s recent visit to 
Hongkong. He had time then to inspect the Colony thorough- 


ly and to learn of its difficulties in regard to keeping its 
many industries going; he also realized its need for manu- 
facturing plants to supply its large and increasing population. 
It is true that some time ago a certain amount of relaxation 
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had been indicated by the American Government in regard 
to Hongkong, but the recent announcement that Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Acheson had arrived at a harmonious conclusion on 
the subject is extremely welcome not only from the point of 
view of the cotton trade generally but also with a view to 
unemployment in the Colony. 

As Mr. Lyttleton said when announcing the relaxation, 
“the free world has come to realise very clearly the paramount 
importance which South-east Asia has assumed in world 
affairs and if we can gain peace, how great a part in the 
free world, both in itself and its commerce, can be played 
by this lively and expanding Colony of Hongkong.” We quote 
because of his quick apprehension of Hongkong as “lively 
and expanding.” This summing up makes it clear.that Mr. 
Lyttleton’s visit to tlfe Colony was well worth while. He 
certainly obtained a better indication of what the .Colony 
needs than otherwise could have been the case and his visit 
here was closely packed with interviews and visits. While in 
the Colony ‘Mr. Lyttleton had the pleasure of opening and 
visiting the Hongkong Industrial Exhibition in Kowloon and 
when there he made it his duty to glance at every stall and 
to ask questions of those in charge. 


It was clear that the Hongkong visit impressed him and 
that his good opinion of Hongkong has continued is shown by 
Mr. Eden’s efforts to persuade the. United States of the value 
of the Colony. While Hongkong has determinedly stayed out- 
side all political movements and harbours men of every. line 
of thought within its boundaries, asking only that they should 
live in peace together, an object lesson has been set to the 
entire world. Hongkong is not politically minded and its 
population, the overwhelming majority of which is Chinese, 
does not interest itself in subversive activities. Government 
here is progressive and the people law-abiding and proud of 
the example set by the Colony in the Far East. The whole 
set-up of Hongkong is mercantile, and to keep a steady keel 
in the troubled waters of recent times has demanded a display 
of initiative, shrewdness and above all calmness in the face 
of apparently insuperable obstacles, which has always been 
forthcoming when required. 


With this characteristic well to the fore in her councils 
and her Government it can be hoped that Hongkong will re- 
main what she is for many years to come—a steady land of 
commerce and commercial enterprise. t 


HONGKONG’S TRADING RELATIONS WITH PEOPLE’S CHINA 


By Mercator 


In striving to form a realistic understanding of Hong- 
kong’s trading relations with People’s China, one has to: bear 
in mind certain historical dates which, in the opinion of the 
writer, exercised considerable influence on trading develop- 
ments between this Colony and the China mainland. The 
People’s Republic of China was officially installed on October 1, 
1949. On June 25, 1950 the Korean war broke out. Shortly 
afterwards Hongkong imposed a ban on the-export of petro- 
leum and other selected products to China. On Nov. 26, 
1950 China entered the war by sending a strong expeditionary 
force to Korea in aid of the North Korean Army 
whose troops had by that time been driven by the United 
Nations Army to the Manchurian border. One month later 
and in appreciation of dramatic developments in the Korean 
‘front the United States Government, prohibited that 
strategic materials were to be -shipped to China including 
Hongkong and Macao. During the same month action was 
taken by the Hongkong Government to prohibit the export 
of various military and strategic supplies such as steel 
helmets, radio transmisSion sets, etc. In April, 1951 emer- 
gency regulations were introduced by the Hongkong Govern- 
ment to prevent smuggling of strategic goods out.of the 
Colony. On May 18, the United Nations adopted a resolution 
for the imposition of a selective embargo on strategic 
materials for China. On June 25 and in co-ordination with 
the action of the United Kingdom Government fresh and more 
comprehensive controls were adopted by the Hongkong Govern- 
ment in two orders, the Exportation and Importation (Prohibi- 
tion) Orders of 1951. In Jan. 1952 the Peking authorities 
staged a nation-wide campaign against corruption, waste and 
bureaucracy. The result of the drive was that all purchases 
from Hongkong by various government agencies were brought 
to complete standstill. 


For the purpose of comparison Hongkong’ s trading ydin> 
tions with People’s China can therefore be divided into three 
stages. The first stage covered the period from the establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic in Oct. 1949 to the declaration 


of the embargo by the United States Government in December’ 


1950. The intervening period following the declaration of 


the American embargo and before the introduction of the 
Exportation and Importation (Prohibition) Orders by the 
Hongkong Government formed the second stage. The third 
stage began with the introduction of the new control measures 
and is not yet concluded. 


According to official statistics the volume of cisadil 
from Hongkong to China and Macao for the month of Decem-. 
ber 1950, i.e. the month of the American embargo, was 680.6% 
of the monthly average for 1947. The monthly average for 
1948 was 123.4% and for 1949 252%. Imports from China 
and Macao for the same month were 274.5% of the monthly. 
average for 1947. For 1948 it was 111.9% and for 1949 it 
was 114.5%. In temms of dollars to the nearest million 
Hongkong exported to China and Macao $192 million worth of 
merchandise during the month of December 1950 against the 
monthly average of $28 million for 1947, $35 million for 1948 
and $71 million for 1949. Imports into the Colony from China 
and Macao during the same month was $106 million against 
the monthly average of $39 million for 1947, $43 million for 
1948 and $56 million for 1949. Macao is here included 
geographically as part of China for the reason that all exports 
from Hongkong to Macao were, generally speaking, intended 
for transhipment to China and not for local consumption 
in the Portuguese Colony. The same principle applies to 
imports from China via Macao. From these comparative 
figures it will be appreciated that by the time of the American 
embargo the volume of trade between Hongkong and China. 
had increased rapidly and satisfactorily. It can, therefore, 
be said that the first stage of Hongkong’s trading relations 
with China was characterised by great expansion. However 
in the second stage which began with the imposition of the 
embargo by the United States Government, expansion came 
to a halt and signs of reverse began to appear. 


As shown in Table (1) below the effect of the American 
embargo was not felt in Hongkong until the 5th month of its, 
implementation when the volume of total trade in the Colony 
fell from $997 million in Jan, 1951 to $836 million in May. 
During that period the. volume of imports remained fairly’ 
Steady and the fall was chiefly reflected in the export 
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figures which dropped from $544 million to $408 million, 
representing a reduction of 25%. In Table (2) one can see 
that the volume of exports to China fell from $235 million 
in Jan. to $145 milliow in May, representing a reduction of 
88%. Incidentally, at the beginning of the year the volume 
of exports to China constituted 43% of Hongkong’s total ex- 
ports but by the month of May the percentage was reduced 
to 36. Of course, this was only the beginning of a reserve in 
Hongkong’s trading relations with China. To put it in a 
metaphorical way, it can be said that the general situation 
in this stage was fair with heavy overcast and intermittent 
rain. The storm was gathering. 


_ With the introduction of the Exportation and Importa- 
tion (Prohibition) Orders in June 1951 which marked the 


Japan Trade Guide 


The Japan Trade Guide for 1952 has just been 
completed and will soon be for sale in Hongkong. 
The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd. have been 
appointed agent for the distribution of the Japan 
Trade Guide. Copies will be delivered in Hong- 
kong and mailed abroad, Price per book: HK$ 87. 

The Japan Trade Guide is a very comprehen- 
Sive volume and should prove indispensable for all 
traders and others having or contemplating to have 

‘business relations with Japan. The compilers of 
this work are the Jiji Tsushin-sha (Japan’s com- 
mercial news service and publishing house, a suc- 
cessor Of Domei). The Trade Guide was first pub- 
lished some 20 years ago, first by Rengo then by 
Domei and it always proved of the. greatest 
importance to business men abroad. 


The information contained in the book is com- 
plete, authoritative, practical and well displayed 
and written. It includes a long survey of econo- 
mic conditions in Japan (in 21 chapters) and a 
description and listing of the leading trade com- 
modities with directories showing manufacturers 
and dealers (55 chapters). Traders will particu- 
larly benefit from the various directories such as 
mentioned above and lists showing exporters and 
importers of general merchandise, foreign firms in 


Japan, Japanese authorities and chambers of com- 
merce eté. 


Articles dealing with Japan’s foreign trade, 
financial conditions, banking, communications, in- 
dustries of all description, agriculture, fisheries, 
tourism etc, will give readers a complete picture 
of economic conditions in Japan today. The arti- 
cles describing the commodities in which Japanese 
manufacturers and exporters deal are of great 
value to merchants everywhere. 


Research institutes, libraries, universities, 
trade promotion authorities, newspapers, chambers 
of commerce, industrial organisations etc. are ad- 
vised to order a copy from the Manager, Far Eastern 
Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hongkong 
(Tel. 32429, cables FICOM). Ordinary mail is in- 
— in the price; airmail will " charged sepa- 
rately. 
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conclusion of the second and opened the third stage, there 
began a heavy fall in the volume of Hongkong’s exports to 
China. The export figures fell every month and by the end 
of the year had dwindled to $52 million or 22% of the Jan. 
figure of $235 million. The situation which had by that time 
become worse was further aggravated when in Jan. 1952 
the Peking authorities suspended all purchases from the 
Colony in co-ordination of the nation-wide anti-corruption 
drive in China. As a result, the volume of exports to China 
for the month of Feb. 1952 further dropped to $18 million 
while the total volume of trade between Hongkong and China 
eank from $303 million in Jan. 1951 to $80 million in Feb. 
1952. This tremendous fall in the volume of Hongkong’s 
trade with China adversely affected the volume of Hongkong’s 
total trade. In Jan. 1951 the trade figures were $997 million 
but 14 months later, dropped to $543 million which was equiva- 
lent to what Hongkong had exported during the month of 
Jan. 1951. In terms of percentage, since the American em- 
bargo and up to Feb. 1952 Hongkong’s total trade was re- 
duced by 46%, her total exports reduced by 61%, and her 


exports to China reduced by 92%. The volume of imports 


from China, however, remained very steady. For Jan. 1951 
it was $68 million and for Feb. 1952 it was $69 million. The 
monthly average for period Jan. 1951 to Feb. 1952 was $70 
million. It means that in spite of the sharp reduction in 
exports to the mainland China continued to send goods to 
Hongkong at the same rate as she did in Jan. 1951, i.e. around 
$68 million per month. If there had not been the American 
embargo and the import-export controls in the Colony, 
China could possibly have bought from Hongkong during the 
past 14 months at approximately the same rate as she did in 
Jan. 1951, that is, $235 million per month. In that event 
her purchases would have amounted to as much as $3,290 
million, whereas the actual purchases she made totalled only 


$1,642 million. Upon such an assumption, it would mean that — 


Hongkong has lost since the American embargo $1,648 million 
worth of export trade with China. From a pure business 
point of view, the loss to local traders is tremendous. How- 
ever, as commerce forms an important sector of economic 
warfare, it can also be argued that from the global strategy 
point of view the Free World has denied China the benefit of 
$1,648 million worth of strategic goods in the past 14 months. 


It has been suggested that Hongkong should 
try to find compensation for her lost trade with 
China by increasing her trade with other’ trading 


centres, particularly Burma, Ceylon, French Indochina, India, 
Pakistan, Malaya, Philippines, Thailand and Indonesia. A 
study of trade figures in Table (3) shows that Hongkong’s 
trading relations with southeast Asia have also been adversely 
affected by the American embargo and the import-export 
controls in Hongkong. In Jan. 1951, the total volume of 
trade with SEA was $294 million, constituting 30% of Hong- 
kong’s total trade. In June, the effect of the American em- 
bargo was felt when the volume of trade dropped to $162 
million, or 21% of Hongkong’s total trade. Thereafter, the 
trade figures were on a down-hill run and by Feb. 1952, drop- 
ped to $151 million, or 51% of the Jan. 1951 figure of $294 
million. 

In view of the present depression in the Colony, local 
traders would certainly like to see the volume of trade be- 
tween Hongkong and China to be restored, if possible, from 
its present disappointing level of $80 million to the Jan. 1951 
level of $303 million. Whether this can be done or not de- 
pends on two considerations: 


1. Whether China would resume purchases from the 
Colony. 


2. Whether the American embargo and the local import- 
export controls can be so modified so as to permit 
greater variety of exports to be sent to China. 


. . 

| 
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having to be prejudiced by the anti-corruption drive. 
recent International Economic Conference in Moscow the 
Chinese delegates also expressed the keen desire of China to 
conduct large-scale trade with the West. 
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With regard to the first question the latest indications are 


that China would resume purchases from Hongkong as soon 
as the anti-corruption drive is over. 
Peking is understood to have instructed all trading agencies 


As a matter of fact, 


throughout the nation to resyme full operations without 
At the 


With regard to the second question, one of the immediate 
effects of relaxation of import-export controls would be that 
the large accumulation of cargoes in the local godowns can 
be sent to China where there are ready buyers for them. It 


is estimated that there are about 500,000 tons of general 
cargo left in the godowns without any prospect of getting 
buyers in the local markets. These goods which are valued . 
at $3,000 million, include $230 million of textiles, $110 million 
of metals, $100 million of industrial: raw materials and chemi-. — 
cals and $60 million of medicine. When these goods were 
ordered from the United States and the United Kingdom they 
were intended for transhipment to China but their export to the 


Chinese mainland was held up as a result of the introduction 
of import-export controls. 


However, strategic and political considerations must by 
all means rule commercial relations between China and the 
Free World. 


TABLE (1) TABLE (2) 
HONGKONG’S TRADE 
($ = nearest million) 


IMPORTS EXPORTS TOTAL 


BY MONTH 


1951 951 
January 453 544 997 January 68 
February .......+. 846 448 794 February 53 
428 497 925 April 87 
July ee . 862 273 635 July 68 
September ...... 8382 261 693  j+j$_September ........ 47 
October cecccsccee 419 274 693 ea 66 
November 390 241 631 November ......... 78 
cose 458 279 737 ( 

1952 1952 
385 197 582 JANUATY 70 
332 211 543 February 69 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH CHINA BY 
MONTH 


($ = nearest million) 
IMPORTS EXPORTS TOTAL 


TABLE (3) 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH 8.E. ASIA BY 
MONTH 


($ = nearest million) 
IMPORTS EXPORTS TOTAL 


1951 
235 303 121 173 294 
180 283 February ........-. 89 145 234 
245 334 203 162 365 
204 291 140 167 307 
145 222 76 144 220 
141 221* 60 102 162* 
81 149 we 48 75 123 
102 155 47 84 131 
9 136 September ........ 60 83 143 
73 139 a 61 100 161 
55 133 November ........ 43 92 135 
52 147 66 111 177 
195 
22 94 JANUATY ....eeeees 90 92 182 
18 80 February ......+<:s 47 104 151 


* Month in which import-export controls 


were introduced in 


Hongkong. 


DECLINE OF PLANTATION AGRICULTURE IN INDONESIA 


By John E. Metcalf 


Indonesia has long been unique among the countries of 
Southeast Asia because of the strong dual nature of its 
agrarian economy—on the one hand, a fairly self-contained 
peasant economy producing food crops primarily for per- 
sonal consumption; on the other hand, a highly developed 
and well-diversified plantation industry supplying world 
markets with great quantities of tropical agricultural pro- 
ducts. In the years just prior to the Second World War, 
more than 2,400 privately operated plantations (predominant- 
ly Dutch in management) exported about 35 percent of the 
palm oil entering world trade, 30 per cent of the sisal fiber, 
90 percent of the cinchona (from which quinine is extracted), 
15 percent of the tea, 5 percent of the coffee, 10 percent of 
the cane sugar, 10 percent of the leaf tobacco, and 20 percent 
of the natural rubber. In addition, Indonesian smallholders 
produced another 15 percent of the world’s rubber supply, 
about 75 percent of the kapok, 85 percent of the black 
pepper, and 30 percent of the copra. Among the countries 
importing these products, the United States has for many 
years been second a to the Netherlands. 


Postwar Disturbances 
During the past 6 years, the world has waited for the 


_ revival of large-scale plantation exports from the Indies. 


Mr. Metcalf is Regional Specialist, Far East Division, Regional 
Investigations Branch, OFAR, U.S. of Agriculture. 


But economic recovery from the effects of the Japanese 
military occupation has been delayed by a_ succession of 
other disruptive factors—the forceful return of the Dutch 
after the war, the lengthy “police action” carried out by the | 
Dutch Army, the final granting of independence to Indo- 
nesia in December of 1949, and the subsequent civil strife 
as the Republican Government has attempted to extend its 
hegemony throughout the archipelago. 


This lack of domestic tranquility, which has characterized 
the postwar scene, has had a most serious effect on the 
export trade of the islands. During 1951 agricultural exports, 
which currently account for about 70 percent of the value 
of all Indonesian exports, only reached one-half the tonnage 
averaged during the prewar period 1935-39. The gradual 
climb to even this modest position is graphically illustrated 
in the chart below. 


Many people assume that once the new government 
restores law and order, quiets labor unrest, and guarantees 
the protection of private property, the plantations will soon be 
able to increase output to a level approximating their prewar 
position. Then, so the assumption goes, the West: will once 
again be able to import from these islands substantial quanti- 
ties of palm oil, Java coffee, cane sugar, the famous Deli 
cigar wrapper, tapioca products, and cordage fibres. How- 
ever, there are several important factors that are overlooked 
in this optimistic appraisal of the situation. 
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Long-Run Trend 


The long-run trend in agricultural exports from Indo- 
nesia has been unmistakably in the direction of a decreasing 
share for the plantation sector of the economy. This has 
resulted from the gradual awakening of the peasant farmer 
to the possibilities of producing for the export market. The 
hard task of pioneering was done by the plantations. Euro- 
pean planters were the first to introduce many of the present 
commercial crops cultivated in Indonesia—rubber from the 
Amazon Basin, tobacco from South America, the oil palm 
from tropical West Africa, coffee from the Belgian Congo, 
cacao from Brazil, and tea from China, India, and Japan. 


Protracted scientific research produced new varieties of 
these plants suited to local climate and soil. Costly experi- 
mentation developed better methods of cultivation. Through 
the prewar extension service of the Colonial Government’s 
Department of Agriculture, the knowledge derived from this 
specialized experience was disseminated to the benefit of 
rural areas. It took hold slowly, but with each succeeding 
year more peasant farmers planted commercial crops as 
well as their traditional rice, cassava, and sweet potatoes. 


At the turn of the century the large European-operated 
plantations produced 90 per cent of the value of all agricul- 
tural exports from Indonesia. By the beginning of the First 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 
BY PROF. E. S. KIRBY 


The FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 
will present as from next week a new series of 
articles by Dr. E. Stuart Kirby, Professor of 
Economics in the University of Hongkong. The 
series will be the first publication of his authorita- 
tive treatise, “Introduction to the Economic History 
of China,” which he has recently completed, after 
two years’ study under the auspices of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, including special research visits 
to Japan. 


This is the first Western work of its kind. 
The subject has not been specifically covered by 
Occidental writers; and the results of Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Russian and Western studies in this field 
have never been coordinated, as Prof. Kirby is able 
to do with his commarntd of all the languages con- 
cerned. 


The result is however not a merely academic 
publication. The topic is immediately and practical- 
ly important for an understanding of China and 
the Far East today. Marxism leans heavily on 
its economic interpretation of all human history 
and development. Chinese history is now being re- 
written in Peking to conform to Marxian 
ideas and Marxian terminology; in a great new 
“burning of the books” all other viewpoints are 
being destroyed, and in the process the actual first- 
hand evidence about China’s real past and rea] char- 
acter is being lost. It is not merely a question of 
the fate of the records of things dead and gone; of 
the Chinese nation and its civilisation. 


Prof. Kirby’s monograph reviews the whole sub- 
ject, sheds much light on the true nature of the 
Chinese economy artd society, and points the way 
to a better international understanding in future. 


World War the smallholders had increased their share from 
one-tenth to one-quarter, and during the 10-year period after 
1925 their share averaged about one-third. In the few years 
just before the Second World War peasant cultivators furnish- 
ed about 40 percent of the value of all agricultural exports, 
and the plantations 60 percent. In 1948, the first postwar 
year during which a fair volume of exports was achieved, 
the prewar relationship was reversed, and smallholders pro- 
duced about 60 percent of the value of all agricultural ex- 
ports. In 1949 their share dropped to one-half, but during 
1950 and 1951 it was more than two-thirds. 


Thus we observe that the trend is clearly in the direc- 
tion of a gradually diminishing importance for plantation 
agriculture. It is true, however, that the normal movement 
of this trend has been accelerated by the temporary factors 
outlined above—factors that have had a more disruptive in- 
fluence on plantation agriculture than on smallholders’ culti- 
vation. But there is a second group of factors now operat- 
ing to contract the scope of plantation agriculture in Indo- 
nesia—factors having little to do with the prewar secular 
trend or temporary postwar disorders. 


Postwar Food Shortage 


By far the most important consideration in a contem- 
porary analysis of the Indonesian agrarian situation is the 
central problem of a food shortage. Continually increasing 
population, coupled with accelerated urbanization, is putting 
heavy pressure on the available food supply. In addition, the 
leveling influence of postwar income redistribution, expand- 
ed monetary demand, and emotional nationalism are creating 
an increased measure of dissatisfaction with the present 
shortage of food staples. Although just before the recent 
war Indonesia had achieved a precarious internal balance of 
food supply and demand, it has been importing a larger 
amount of rice in each postwar year—117,000 metric tons 
during 1947, 358,000 tons in 1949, and about 450,000 tons 
of milled rice during 1951. 


Plantation agriculture in Indonesia has taken two dis- 
tinct forms: the hill cultures, which are perennial crops (coffee, 
tea, cacao, cinchona, oil palm, and rubber) grown on upland 
terrain obtained primarily by long leasehold from the govern- 
ment; and the field crops (sugar, tobacco, tapioca, and to 
some extent cordage fibers), which are cultivated on arable 
lowland fields generally rented for shorter periods of time. 
It now appears that both government policy and public senti- 
ment regard with increasing disfavor the use of present or 
potential cropland for cultivation of commercial export crops. 


During the wartime occupation the Japanese deliberately 
settled native farmers on some of the plantations in order 
to obtain greater food production for the local population. 
Both during and since the war squatters have occupied 
large areas temporarily uncultivated by plantation enter- 
prises. At present the Republican Government is initiating 
a large-scale program of land redistribution designed to 
bring under cultivation by peasant farmers much of the 
arable cropland held in reserve by the various plantation 
enterprises. 


Outlook 


A study of 1950 export statistics reveals the significance 
of these events. Whereas 1950 plantation exports of the 
six principal hill culture crops mentioned ebove totaled 57 
percent by volume of their 1938 level, plantation exports of 
the four field crops only reached 6 percent of the volume 
achieved during 1938. The return of domestic stability will 
undoubtedly permit some improvement over the 1950 situa- 
tion in hoth categories, but this improvement will be achieved 
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through more efficient production rather than any significant 
increase in the reduced acreage now devoted to them. It 
seems extremely unlikely that any of the four field crops— 
sugar, tobacco, tapioca, and sisal—will again achieve in Indo- 
nesia the importance held before the war. 


As for the hill eultures, it seems probable that in in- 
creasing proportion of some—coffee, tea and rubber, for 
example—will be grown by smallholders. Indeed, this trend 
is quite apparent in the case of rubber, where only 25 per- 
cent of current production is being marketed by plantations. 
Other crops, such as the oil palm, cinchona, and cacao, re- 
quire either too much capital investment or overly compli- 
cated methods of propagation to be at present adaptable to 
small-scale cultivation. However, cacao has never been of 
much importance in the Indonesian economy and synthetic 


antimalaria drugs are reducing the importance of quinine 


on the world market. 


Plantation agriculture in Indonesia, as well as small- 
holders’ cultivation, has in the past been centered on the 
island of Sumatra and densely populated Java. The govern- 
ment’s ambitious colonization schemes should serve eventually 
to open up new areas for cultivation in the other islands of 
the archipelago, though there are many difficulties to be 
overcome before any significant population transfer can be 
achieved. In terms of the foreseeable future, it seems un- 
likely that foreign capital could be attracted in sufficient 
amounts go develop any of these new areas for plantation 
agriculture. And the Indonesian Government is at present 
too concerned with the domestic food supply to serve as the 
financial sponsor for any such export projects. 


ABORIGINES OF FORMOSA 


By Lee Bing 


Many people unfamiliar with Formosa often confuse the 
Formosan natives with those of the island’s aborigines. 
They think they are one and the same which is however 
not the case. Those who are called natives are mostly of 
south Fukien extraction, their forebears having migrated to 
the island over three hundred years ago (AD 1644) when 
Koxinga took flight there to resist the Manchu conquerors 
who had occupied China. These natives today whose physiog- 
nomy is hardly different from the Fukienese are intelligent 
and civilised and they make up the greater part of the seven 
million population. 


Today the population consists of Natives (of Chinese 
extraction) and post-war arrivals, 5,665,000, Civilised tribes- 
people and those with mixed blood 74,000, China refugees 
and troops, 1,127,000, Europeans and Americans 3,500, Abori- 
gines (called tribespeople) 133,876. 


The aborigines are commonly called by the Formosans 
and the Chinese “High Mountain People” because they live 
in the remote hills where they are isolated. They consist 
of seven distinct tribes and they still persist in clinging 
to their primitive ways of life and habits. They are sus- 
picious of strangers, live only among themselves and seem 
disinterested in. urban life. The latest official population 


figure for these tribespeople is 133,876. They are divided 
as follows:— 


1. Taval Tribe (including Sedeq 12,645) dial 33,296 
2. Saisiyat Tribe 1,265 
3. Bunung Tribe ‘ 18,082 
4. Tsou Tribe (including Seine 123 and 

Saroa 288) _.....:.. 2,017 
5. Paiwan (including Ha-San Sha 4,239) 35,986 
6. Ami Tribe , 41,627 
7.. Yami Tribe : 1,603 


The tribespeople are found in the following places:— 
Taipeh 76,657. Sun Chuk 15,332. Taichung 12,724. Tainan 
1,982. Kaohsiung 80,069. Taitung 43,482. .Hwalin 23,630. 


The Taval:—These people are physically strong and are 
brave fighters. They are: energetic and often fight to death. 
Men and women tatoo-parts of their faces and hands, there- 
fore they are also known as “Tatoo Face Tribe.” They are 
well organised. The elder is chosen among them, the eligi- 
bility being that he must be the strongest fighter, possess 
knowledge and virtue. These. people observe ancestral wor- 


~~ 


ship and their ancestors are regarded as their gods. They 
have their own dialect and nothing is more important to 
them than the death-bed admonition of parents. 


The Saisiyat:—They are mostly found in Taipeh, Sun 
Chuk Hills. They are the smallest group and are often 
called the “Vanishing Tribe.” Living adjacent to the strong 
Taval Tribe and being sandwiched between the Formosan 
natives, these people are comparatively civilised, rather 
timid but friendly. The women weave cloth and grow vege- 
tables while the men hunt. They like dancing and have 
their own dialect. | 


The Bunung:—They live in the hills of Taichung and 
are suspicious, fierce and unfriendly. They fear strangers. 
Their Chief’s word is law. Isolated on the hills they have 
little contact with other tribes which may account for their 
suspicious nature. In recent years the KMT government 
made efforts to befriend them and therefore many of these 
people are now being seen at Tainan, Kaohsiung and Tai- 
tung. 

The Tsou Tribe:—The headquarters of them is at Au- 
Li-Shan, southwest Formosa. In the old days it was their 
custom to cut off the ears of any trespasser. Today they 
are more friendly. By temperament they are fond of liquor. 
They observe ancestral worship and adhere to many primi- 
tive customs. They are physically smaller than the Taval 
Tribe. Through the government’s effort to befriend them, 
many of these people may now be seen at Taichung, Tainan 
and Kaohsiung. 


The Paiwan Tribe:—Of alll the tribespeople these may 
be the friendliest, due probably to their close urban con- 
tact. Their living standard is almost similar to the ordinary 
Formosan. They observe ancestral worship, have a well knit 
family system and their elder enjoys his exalted position 
by inheritance. The aristocrats of the tribe have tatoo 


marks on the upper part of bodies and on hands which 


denote their ranks. All members of the tribe pay tribute 
to the chief as taxes, the chief also being entitled to a 
share of what is produced or hunted. They appreciate art 
and make handicraft wares. The women embroider, weave 
cloth and carve. 


The Ami Tribe :-—They live..on the eastern planes and 


have the largest populations They are the tallest of all 
the aboriginals and are friendly and hardworking. Their 


family system is matriachal. Many of the men have elon- 
gated spines which led the Chinese to scoff that they have 
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The Yami Tribe:—They live at Hung-Tao-Yee, 45 miles 
from Taichung. They do not smoke or drink liquor. Strangely 
their customs are entirely different from those of other 
tribes. They have no chief. They speak their own dialect 
and are regarded as the most backward tribe, because of 
their phlegmatic nature and low intelligence. 


All these aborigines are not related to the Chinese. 
Their features are pleasant. Although there is no law 
against it, seldom do the natives intermarry with the abori- 
gines. On the whole, the tribespeople wish to be left alone, 
to lead their own lives and seek their own living on the 
fertile hills of Formosa. This they are able to do because 
of the favorable climatic conditions. Vegetables grow easily 
and game is plentiful. Often the tribesmen outrun their 
quarries. Their favorite food is fish, especially salted fish 
which is considered a luxury. 


When the Japanese ruled Formosa the indigenous people 
were not forced to enter what is called a civilised life though 
some efforts had been made under a few governors. A bene- 
volent attitude was adopted vis-a-vis the primitive peoples. 
Under the KMT regime the native peoples are not being 
interfered with and they continue to lead a life as their fore- 
fathers did and are satisfied to hide away in the wilderness 
of Formosa’s almost inaccessible mountains. The future 
of the native peoples is difficult to assess at the moment; 
the fate of the island, politically, will first have to be decided 
and the master of the future—whoever he may be—will then 
have to tackle this question. Meanwhile under temporary 
US guarantee of security, the Formosans carry on though 
never oblivious of the fact that their island will, in the 
near future, become once again an international problem 
the solution of which, for the peace of East Asia and the 
world at large, cannot and should not be long deferred. 


Tastes in Tea 


It has often been said that there is no accounting for 
taste, and the truth of this is well illustrated by the very 
diverse preferences given to various types of tea by the 
peoples of the world. Tea dealers and blenders, in the in- 
terests of their trade, must always bear this in mind and it 
is thus that world supplies of tea from the various producing 
countries find their way to those parts where they are most 
appreciated. 


The preferences of the major consuming countries for 
different types of tea are as follows:— 


UNITED KINGDOM:—May be looked upon as the con- 
noisseur of tea drinking countries in that consumers there pay 
considerable attention to cup quality, and are not always so 
oo over the appearance of the dry leaf. It is essential- 
y a market for Indian and Ceylon brokens and a number of 
tippy fannings throwing useful liquors, with a leavening of 
commons as price reducers. 


EIRE:—The Irish have always been great tea drinkers 
.and show a distinct preference for strong creamy Assams 
though they are also very particular regarding appearance. 
Large quantities of tippy brokens and fannings are shipped 
annually to Dublin. 


UNITED STATES:—A gradual change is taking place in 
demand due, perhaps, to the growing popularity of the tea 
bag. In the past the United States took almost 90% of leaf 
grades but now leaf and brokens share popularity. While 
imports comprise qualities, fine, good, medium and common, 
the U.S.A. thas always been regarded as one of the largest 
consumers of good teas. The best liquoring Ceylons, parti- 
cularly the thin flavoury types, are perhaps the most popular. 
There is a rapidly diminishing Green tea trade in the U.S.A. 
which is mainly concentrated in the Middle West, where the 
population is largely of French and German extraction. Be- 
fore the war the biggest shippers of tea to the U.S.A. were 
the N.E.I. (Indonesian Republic today). 


CANADA:—This market takes a fair percentage of small 
leaf Ceylon Pekoe types, Ceylon and Indian brokens and a 
small percentage of fannings. Common and low mediums 
appear to be in greater demand than the better liquoring 


_  §. AMERICA:—There is a limited demand for good liquor- 
ing BOP’s, but the chief requirements from this source are 
for cheap leaf teas, with price the main consideration. Be- 
fore the war supplies were drawn mainly from the N.E_I. 


WEST INDIES:—Buy mostly cheap broken pekoes for 
consumption by plantation labour. 


AUSTRALIA:—Pre-war obtained the bulk of its require- 
ments from the N.E.I. It is largely a market favourin 
thick liquoring BOP’s. Since the war Australia has turn 
to Ceylon and has shown a preference for the better Hquoring 


brokens though coloury thick liquoring Indian brokens have 
proved quite popular; generally, however, the price for these 
kinds has proved to be beyond the purse of the Government. 


NEW ZEALAND:—Thick liquoring BOP’s and brokens 
from Ceylon and a few Indians of the same type comprise 
the chief shipments to this country. Coloury fannings and 
the more coloury small leaf pekoes are taken in limited 
quantities. 


NORTH AFRICA:—Along the North African coast demand 
is for green teas supplied chiefly from China. A small quanti- 
ty of low grown Ceylon leaf teas is also shipped to this market. 


SOUTH AFRICA:—Essentially a market for brokens with 
good colour in the cup. : 


EGYPT:—Has always been a price market with demand 
centred before the war on the cheaper varieties from the N.E.I. 
Today imports are mainly cheap Indian and Ceylon brokens 
and fannings. 


IRAN AND IRAQ:—Prefer black leaf tippy brokens and 
fannings from either the N.E.I. or India. Cup quality is a 
minor consideration. 


TURKEY:—The preference here is for long leaf wiry 
OP’s with a little tip. Requirements are small. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA:—Similar to the demand from 
Turkey though with less insistence on tip. 


RED SEA PORTS:—These are, generally speaking, price 
markets and only the commonest types are imported. Demand 
is both for leaf and brokens. 


U.S.S.R.:—Darjeeling and good medium teas are popular 
on this market. Pre-war, dusts were in good demand and 
this demand may be resumed though at the moment good 
and medium teas are being imported from India. 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES:—Prefer whole leaf grades and 
are particularly partial to the first flush and the more flavoury 


second flush teas from the Darjeeling district. 


CHINA:—The ape consumer of tea in the world, but 
drinks only the indigenous product. The more highly 
educated Chinese are connoisseurs and drink the most flavoury 
kinds, but the peasant often drinks tea of his own manufacture 
or the roughest sorts. 


INDIA:—Rapidly increasing its consumption. Price teas 
are generally consumed as, owing to the climate, packet teas 
cannot be kept fresh for very long. Dusts, especially the 
coloury sorts, are very popular though in the North green 
teas and long whole leaf grades are well favoured. 


_  ‘CEYLON:—Consumption is growing slowly but generally 
only the poorer types are consumed. A peculiarity of this 
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country is that the inhabitants like their tea almost saturated 
with sugar. 

INDONESIA:—A growing demand for tea is in evidence 
though this is restricted to the poorer locally made sorts. 

JAPAN:—Good tea drinkers who can appreciate the better 
kinds. All consumption is of indigenous manufacture. 

While on the question of tastes in tea it should be borne 
in mind that the water in which tea is brewed has a definite 
effect on cup quality. Tea infuses more readily in soft water 
than in hard, and alkaline water or water containing iron gives 
a dull coloured infusion, It is understood that the chalky 
waters of Kent are particularly favourable to teas which have 
had a little too much of the fire, 


In some countries ingredients are added to tea which ap- 
pear to the ordinary mortal as somewhat strange. It is not 
unusual in some parts of Russia to add a spoonful of jam to 
tea, and rum in the cold season. Mongols and other Tartar 
tribes make a kind of soup from powdered brick tea which they 
boil with alkaline Steppe water, salt and fat. They then 
strain it and mix it with milk, butter and roasted meal. 


In Korea, which consumes mostly teas from Japan, it is 
served with raw eggs and rice cakes. The eggs are sucked 
between sips of tea and the cakes are eaten when the eggs 
have been consumed. 


The Persians add lemon juice to their tea, but sometimes 
cloves, fennel and aniseed in addition to sugar are added in 
large quantities after the tea has boiled. 


The Japanese powder tea leaves into a pulp with hot 


water and only on rare occasions is the mixture strained. 


In America a quantity of iced tea is consumed and this 
is often mixed with mint, cloves, grated orange peel and 
sliced lemon. 


The teapot is by no means universally used for in Russia 
they have a Samovar, while in the Australian Bush a Billy - 
Can is used by Bushmen who have given it the name of 
Matilda and under this name it has been celebrated in an 
almost national song entitled “Waltzing Matilda.” 


Although in England tea is brewed in an orthodox manner, 
this has not always been the case for, when tea was first 
introduced into England, the stewed leaves were sometimes 
spread on bread or it was mixed with. beaten eggs, and it 
has been reported that one lady boiled the leaves, threw away 
what she described as coloured water and served the leaves 
as a vegetable. It was not until the beginning of the 18th 
century that the British people cultivated a real taste for tea. 

Today the Tibetan who, on an average, drinks no less 
than 50 cups a day and who likes it strong, salted and buttered, 
is the biggest per capita tea drinker in the world. Whilst 
these hillmen revel in their singular brew, one’s thoughts’ 
turn to the rationed Englishman to wonder whether he some- 
times pauses in nostalgic reflection and thinks how many 
more and better Shamrocks Sir Thomas Lipton might have 
sent after that Yachting Grail, the America’s Cup, if only 
he had had a nation of Tibetans behind him, steadily sipping. 


Report from the Philippines 


(From Our Manila Correspondent) 


During the first two weeks of April business in the 
Philippines, affected by a 5-day Easter holiday, was reported 
extremely dull. 


Central Bank of the Philippines in the March report 
showed dollar reserves increasing from [480,481,548 
(US$240,240,744). to P486,844,287 (US$243,422,143.50). This 
Was as a result of heavy seasonal exportation of sugar and 
it is expected that in view of the low prices of copra and 
hemp, the dollar reserves will decline after sugar shipments 
have been completed in the next 60 days. 


Prices of major export commodities remained low and 
copra market dull. Exports of copra during the month of 
March amounted to 43,725 tons, as compared with 50,103 tons 
in February. 


Domestic gold was traded at P106.50 per ounce of bullion 
with demand steady and all the available gold in the hands 
of mining companies sold. 


The strike’ at the National City Bank of New York and 
the Philippine Trust was temporarily settled after the Secre- 
tary of Labor cancelled union’s permit in view of reported 
affiliation with communists. This was later disproved, how- 
ever, at this writing the permits have not as yet been restored. 
Strikers were inconsistent in their demands as they de- 
manded minimum wage for the non-clerical labor of P200.- 
($100.-) per month from one bank and P250.- ($125.-) from 
another. It was rumored that an attempt to go on strike 
at another foreign bank resulted in the management flatly 
informing the employees that in case of a strike the bank 
would close its operations in. the Philippines. This evidently 
discouraged the employees from taking such a drastic step. 


In its third annual report the Central Bank of the 
Philippines outlined the policies recommended by the Mone- 
tary Board. These recommendations emphasized the need 
for liberalizing credit as far as agricultural and industrial 
production is concerned. The following are ‘the recommenda- 
tions for the coming year: | Rhy | 


1. Diversification of export production and reduction of 
the import bill through. increased domestic production of, 
commodities which could well be supported by local resources. 

2. Establishment of rural credit banks throughout the 
country in order to extend more financial assistance to the 
agricultural elements in the provinces. 

_ 8. Coordination of development  policies—commercial, 
monetary, fiscal, industrial, agricultural, as well as educa- 
tional—at top levels and implementation of these policies 
by the various government agencies. 

4. Setting up of a system of priority in the adminis- 
tration of the foreign exchange made available for imports 
in order to give first priority to highly essential consum 
tion items and to essential raw materials and capital ein 
imports. 

5. Improvement of the method of accounting for govern- 
ment funds, re-examination of the tax structure with a view 
to abolishing taxes which retard the growth of private in- 
vestment, and continuance in force of those fiscal measures 
instituted primarily to curtail import demand. 

6. A review on the part of banks of their lending poli- 
cies and procedures in order to effect a diversion of loan- 
able funds to the financing of agricultural and industrial 
development projects in a far greater degree than heretofore. 

7. Encouragement of greater thrift and savings on the 
part of the people with the help of educational institutions 
and social organizations, and redoubling of efforts to collect 
effectively the increased savings on the part of financial in- 
stitutions, specially the postal savings banks. 

8. Revision of the executive agreement under the Bell 
Trade Act with a view to relieving the country of the diffi- 
culties being encountered in its balance of payments and 
creation of a tariff commission charged with the duty of 
studying tariff rates in the light of the development pro- 
gram. 

The report further emphasized that the coming year 
will see a decline in the dollar income unless foreign aid is 
increased to $50 million and the production of export com- 
modities is increased by 25%. The revision of Bell Trade 
Act will be subject for discussion in the coming year and 
again talk of devaluation seems to be cropping up. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN BURMA 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE UNION BANK OF BURMA FOR THE YEAR ENDED THE 
3ist DECEMBER 1951 


I, NATIONAL ECONOMIC TRENDS IN 1951 


Despite the slow rate of progress toward a condition 
of peace and stability in the country due to continued in- 
surgent activity, the favourable economic trends which started 
particularly in 1950 have continued. The financial picture 
of the nation reflects strength and confidence. Large addi- 
tions were made to exchange reserves abroad and to Govern- 
ment’s cash balances. The latest provisional figures for re- 
venue for the fiscal year ended September 1951 indicate a 
probable surplus of nearly 12 crores* of rupees. Realisation 
of this figure would complete a continuous four years’ span 
of budget surpluses aggregating over 44 crores. While these 
surpluses evidence growing strength in the national finances, 
their retention has postponed investment in needed physical 
stocks and productive capital. The budget for 1951-52, pre- 
sented to the Parliament in September, provides for the 
productive use of a part of these accumulated liquid funds as 
capital expenditures, in an amount sufficient to result in an 
overall estimated budget deficit of some 17 crores. The in- 
creased expenditures in the Budget are concentrated on en- 
hanced social welfare, on the rehabilitation of capital wast- 
age endured since the last war and on new industrialization. 
Whether or not a deficit of the size indicated in the budget 
is in fact realized, the decision to budget for a substantial 
deficit and to expend a portion of past years’ savings is 
desirable and timely. Extensive study now being made by 
the Government on a comprehensive development programme 
for the country gives assurance that past savings will now 
be ae to contribute to the progress of the country as a 
whole. 


During the year, the production of rice increased 
moderately whereas timber extraction and mining continued to 
be sharply restricted by insurgent interference. Production 
of mineral oil increased but is still short of a level sufficient to 
meet even domestic needs. The rehabilitation of these major 
resources continues to be a principal concern of the Govern- 
ment. During the year the Government entered into a Joint 
Venture in the field of mining and another Joint Venture is 
under negotiation with oil companies. These arrangements 
give promise of increased activity and development in areas 
of potential wealth.. They also offer public evidence of Govern- 
ment’s concept of a cooperative relationship with private 
enterprise in large undertakings. 


While many countries in the world sought during.1951 to 
counteract inflationary forces, the dominant trends in the 
Burmese economy were deflationary. Heavy accumulations 
of stocks appeared in some lines and many importers suffered 
appreciable aise Unemployment in urban areas reduced 
purchasing power which in turn impaired business activity. 

hile these facts contributed to an avoidance of price inflation, 
the situation was essentially one of resources, both human 
and material, remaining in a state of enforced idleness and 
unproductivity. The immediate danger requiring urgent at- 
tention is spiralling down of economic activity through lack 
of effective demand. 


The Government already has a means of contributing 
largely towards offsetting this danger in the form of the budget 
deficit of 17 crores referred to above. The danger will not 
be averted by those Government expenditures which represent 
mere transfers of money, such as investments in joint ventures 
and capital subscriptions to international financia] institutions, 
but will be lessened by employment-creating and capital- 
forming developments that must be sought from the Govern- 
ment’s budget in today’s circumstances. A vigorous start in 
the capital expenditure programme already provided for in 
the budget could reactivate the idle cash in Government’s 
hands, and by returning it to active circulation, lend needed 
support to the economy. 


* 1 crore = 10 million. 


II. DOMESTIC FINANCIAL POSITION 


1951 proved to be another year of domestic monetary 
stability. No untoward developments occurred to shake the 
increasing public confidence in the currency and oe 
system. As in the previous two years, overshadowing a 
else was the expansion in Government deposits at the Union 
Bank as the converse of the sizable additions made in the 
nation’s foreign exchange reserves resulting from a surplus 
in the balance of payments. Thus, although the total amount 
of money in circulation (currency and demand deposits held by 
the public and the Government) increased by over 22 crores 
of rupees from 83 crores to 105 crores, 30 per cent of this 
increase was accounted for by enlarged public holdings and 
the balance was absorbed by the expansion in the Government’s 
idle deposits at this bank. 


The principal monetary developments during the year 
may be summarized ‘as follows:— 


Crores of % of total 
rupees increase 
Increase of money in circulation: 
Notes and coin with public .........4...... 3.89 17.7 
Demrnd deposits in commercial banks ...... 1.44 6.5 
Government deposits in Union Bank ........ 15.39 69.9 
Sundry deposits imUnion Bank ............ | 1.31 5.9 

Factors accounting for the monetary expansion: 
Rise in commercial bank lending: 

Bills discounted, advances .......... 2.92 13.3 

Holdings of Government securities ...... .31 1.4 
Rise in Union Bank lending to Government: 

Rise in time and savings deposits 

at commercial banks ................ (—) .75 (—) 38.4 
Rise in foreign exchange holdings: 

- cw (—)1.70 (—) 7.7 

Union Bank, Burmtfa Currency Board .... 

SRG 19.35 87.8 

20.35 
Rise in miscellaneous items: (1) ........ 1.68 7.6 


The inflow of foreign exchange was again the principal 
cause, as in the three previous years, of the expansion in the 
total of money in circulation. This inflow, amounting to over 
17% crores of rupees, accounted for almost 88 per cent of the 
expansion. Also as in previous years, the cash surplus in the 
Government’s transactions, which amounted to 15 crores, 
prevented the potential expansionary effect of this increase in 
money in circulation from being transmitted to the private 
sector of the economy. This accumulation of Government 
deposits to an extent almost commensurate with the inflow of 
foreign exchange was the dominant feature in the monetary 
situation and was the chief reason for the stringency felt in 
some mercantile and banking quarters. 


Next in importance to the foreign exchange inflow was 
the increase in commercial bank lending which accounted for 
nearly 3 crores or 13 per cent of the increase in the total of 
money in circulation. Commercial bank advances and discounts 
reached record levels during the year and moved from 12.97 
crores at the start of the year to a high point of 18.05 crores 
in February, fell to 18.44 crores in October and ended the year 
at 15.89 crores. These large advances made it necessary for 
the commercial banks to replenish their resources by bor- 
rowing funds from abroad. During the first three months, 
such borrowings reached a peak of over 4 crores of rupees, 
a figure eight times greater than that for the corresponding 
period of 1950. i. 

The increase in Government deposits of over 15 crores of 
Tupees brought such deposits at the year’s end to nearly 42 
crores representing almost 40 per cent of total recorded money 


(1) Includes omitted items, especially those absent because of the non- 
availability of the full balance sheets of the commercial banks, 
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in circulation in the country. The comparable figure for the 
end of 1950 was under 32 per cent and for 1949 about 13 per 
cent. The reference to “Government” in this context covers 
the general account, the state marketing boards and other 
public economic enterprises, the special account (counterpart 
funds under Economic Cooperation Agreement), and the 
accounts of the States. This consolidation has the advantage 
of showing the central and growing importance of the Govern- 
ment in the nation’s monetary system. Deposit increases 
last year were by no means uniform for each component item, 
as is seen in the separate figures for yearly increase shown 
— Amount of Deposit 


Increase during 
1951 in crores of 


rupees. 
1.98 
State marketing boards and other State enterprises .... 12.71 
Government departrmients or committees (—) .12 
Special account 

| 15.39 


The rise of almost 4 crores of rupees during the year in 
public holdings of notes and coin brought this figure at the 
year’s end to some 41 crores, still slightly below the amount 
held by the public at the end of 1949. Percentage-wise, these 
holdings represent 65 per cent of the total money in circulation, 
excluding Government deposits, compared to 68 per cent at 
the end of 1948, which reflects slow progress in the public 
habit of making transactions via cheque accounts. 

An index of the velocity of monetary circulation was 
started during the year in the form of a ratio indicating the 
speed of deposit turnover. This ratio is of the volume of 
demand deposits; the higher the ratio, the higher the speed 
of the turnover. Deposit turnover against Government 
deposits has declined from .814 in 1949 through .198 in 1950 to 
.078 in 1951, and both the downward trend and the low levels 
emphasize the increasing idleness of Government deposits. 
For the private sector alone the index has shown a consistent 
rise over the same period, the figures being .496 for 1949, 
.545 for 1950 and .592 for 1951. 

The total advance of i savings, represented by 
savings deposits and postal certificates, was slightly greater 
than in the year before, 42 lakhs* of rupees (including the 
first 11 months) as against 18 lakhs, although postal certificates 
alone decreased, continuing a trend in effect over the past 
five years. Time deposits in commercial banks grew at a 
slower rate than in 1950. The modest aggregate of these 
changes is evidence of low incomes and a general reluctance 
to save. 

According to provisional figures, the Union Government 
realised a budgetary surplus of nearly 12 crores of rupees in 
the fiscal year ended 30th September 1951. This compares 
with a budgetary surplus of nearly 11 crores for the previous 
fiscal year, also according to provisional data, and to surpluses 
of 3 crores for 1948-49 and 18 crores for 1947-48, according 
to final data. This uninterrupted four-year budgetary 
surplus, amounting to 44 crores, is one of the chief reasons for 
the large funds now standing idle in Government accounts. 

For the fiscal year ending September 1952, the Govern- 
ment has budgeted for a deficit of over 17 crores. However, 
if past years are a ide, it would seem unlikely that a 
deficit of this size will in fact be realized. Both in 1949-50 
and 1950-51, actual expenditures, according to provisional 
data, were about 25 per cent lower even than revised esti- 
mates of budgeted expenditures. There is no reason to think 
that some such gap will not appear this fiscal year, especial:y 
where expenditures are budgeted at almost 92 crores as 
against the 53 crores (provisional) actually expended in the 
previous fiscal year. 

_ The increase in total revenues from 53 crores in 1949- 
50 to 65 crores (provisionai) in 1950-51 is heartening evidence 
of some increase in economic activity and also in the level of 
tax observance by the public. Nevertheless total revenue has 
still not reached the level of 68 crores collected in 1947-48 
when prices were lower than to-day. For the current fiscal 
year, the total budgeted revenues will amount to an esti- 


* 1 lakh = 100 thousand. 


mated 74 crores, an increase of 9 crores over the previous 
year. Part of this imcrease is expected to come from the 
imposition, for the first time, of an income tax of 50 per 
cent on the net profits of the state enterprises. Including 
old and new levies, the income tax alone is expected to 
bring in nearly 20 crores. The tax on the state enterprises 
will largely replace the large “rehabilitation contributions” 
previously made by them, provisionally amounting in 1950-51 

for example, to over 15 crores. For 1951-52, the boards will 
contribute only 5 crores after payment of income tax. 

_ Among the various expenditures, defence was the prin- 
cipal item in 1950-51, accounting for over 13 crores or about 
20 per cent of total budgetary expenditure. For the current 
year this item will come to 22 crores or an estimated 24 
per cent of total expenditure and a correspondingly higher 
percentage if actual expenditures fall short of the total 
amount budgeted. While regret has been expressed in some 
quarters over the large amount allocated to defence, it would 
be more relevant to point out that in present circumstances, 
the expenditure of adequate funds on the urgent task of 
stamping out insurgency is fully justified even on economic 
grounds. 

There were only slight increases in internal public debt 
during the year. Treasury bills outstanding rose from 3.82 
crores to 4.48 crores and Treasury bonds from 2.00 crores 
to 2.59 crores. At the year’s end, the total internal debt 
stood at 7.07 crores for which servicing charges, as shown 
in the 1951-52 budget, required only 3 per cent of total re- 
venues. These modest figures are added proof of the high 
liquidity of the Government’s financial position and, conse- 
quently, of its capacity to incur additional debt, should it 
be necessary, to help finance a vigorous development pro- 
gramme. 

The year did not witness any important changes in the 
distribution of this internal debt among the various classes 
of holders. At the end of the year, the total was distributed 
as follows: this bank, 2.25 crores; commercial banks, includin 
customers’ accounts, 3.14 crores; State enterprises and loc 
bodies, 1.44 crores; and the public in general, 24 lakhs. The 


largest increase in the year appeared for commercial banks, 


while the expansion. from 15 lakhs to 24 lakhs in holdings 
by the public came almost entirely through increased pur- 
chase of 5-year bonds. This small volume is evidence of the 
limited interest among the public for the holding of securities. 


Ill. EXTERNAL FINANCIAL POSITION 


Mention has already been made of the increase in the 
nation’s foreign exchange reserves of over 17% crores of 
rupees in 1951. The increase in 1950 was nearly 2 crores and 
in 1949, 14 crores. By the end of last year these reserves 
stood at over 75 crores made up of the combined holdings 
of the Union Bank, the Burma Currency Board (both account- . 
ing practically for the total), the commercial banks and 
the Government. The value of the reserves amounted to 73 
per cent of the total money in circulation and 85 per cent 
of the combined liabilities of this bank on account of de- 
mand deposits and of the Currency Board on account of 
currency outstanding. Unless the Government can put in 
hand a vigorous programme of capital development, aggregate 
reserves are likely to grow even further in 1952. Should 
a further expansion occur, it would be even more impressive 
than the increases registered in the past when import con- 
trols were more stringent. 

The ample and growing international reserves provide an 
important element of strength to the economy and can con- 
tribute significantly towards the financing of the country’s 
much needed development programme, at least in the early 
stages. Nevertheless, it must be pointed out that the ac- 
cumulation of these reserves represents unrequited exports 
by the country and the longer they lie in idleness, the more 
purchasing power they lose in foreign markets, given the 
price rises prevailing there. Such price rises more than off- 
set the income gained from keeping 74 crores of the total 
reserve (year-end figure) in interest bearing securities, 
largely short-dated. Moreover, as a recent study of this bank 
pointed out, “Burma had built up monetary stocks at the 
expense of physical stocks. Burma has its cash treasure 
only because it sacrificed consumption and postponed invest- 


| 


ment”. The conversion of this money into capital goods is 
a matter that deserves urgent attention. 


Foreign exchange transactions in 1951 may be sum- 
marized as follows:— 


(crores of rupees) 
1950 1951 
Non-trade transactiong = 


Receipts of foreign exchange during the year rose much 
more than expenditures, the biggest rise occurring in receipts 
against private exports as a result of Government’s decision 
to widen the scope of private trade. Private imports also 
rose sharply especially of goods put under open general 
licenses, which in terms of value accounted for 61 per cent 
of total private imports as against 32 per cent in 1950. It 
is to be hoped that this trend will continue, for it is in the 
interest of the nation as a whole to have greater freedom to 
buy from all supply centres. 


The downward tréhd in non-trade transactions, which 
began when comprehensive exchange control was first intro- 
duced in the latter half of 1948, was continued last year. 
The amounts remitted were 26 crores in 1948, 15 crores in 
1949, 13 crores in 1950 and 9 crores in 1951. The fall last 
year of nearly a third in these transactions took place with- 
out any new restrictions on private remittances, indicating 
@ weakening of pressure to transfer capital abroad. 


Transactions in hard currencies (i.e. Canadian dollar, 
United States dollar and currencies of American Account 
countries) resulted in a surplus which will facilitate essen- 
tial Government expenditure. 


Foreign trade, based on value of shipments effected, 
reached record “—_ figures during the fiscal year ending 
September 1951. e foreign trade results of the past few 


= and of prewar years are summarized in the following 
e:— 


(crores of rupees) 
Expo 
Annual average 

to 
be 52.44 25.72 26.72 
cede 73.33 37.33 36.00 
65.69 43.15 22.54 


The rise in both exports and imports in 1950-51 over 
the previous fiscal year is notable and represents increases 
of 50 per cent and 57 per cent respectively. Yet the import 
figure of 67.76 crores probably does not represent any more 

real” purchasing power than did the lesser amount shown 

for 1947-48. Moreover, the “real” value of the 1950-51 
export surplus is certainly below that of the smaller figure 
shown for the prewar period. 


The volume of rice exports in 1950-51 set a postwar re- 
cord, amounting to 1,369,000 tons as against the previous 
high of 1,195,000 tons in 1948-49. Some movement from 
past stocks helped to swell last year’s volume of sales abroad. 
Of the other principal exports, only saw rubber has shown 
postwar totals in the neighbourhood of prewar volume. The 
1950-51 figure was 20 milion pounds compared with an 
average of some 23 million during the 4 year prewar period. 
A decline in raw cotton exports from prewar levels was 


(1) Figures of merchandise transactions are according to date of 
actual payments and receipts rather than date of shipment. 


(2) This figure differs from the 17% crores increase in foreign 
reserves mentioned earlier because transactions in a few ac- 
counts are excluded here. Some errors and omissions have 
undoubtedly also entered inadvertently in this connection. 
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undoubtedly related to. greater domestic absorption of this 
important commodity, 1950-51 exports of 27 million 
pounds more than doubled those of the previous year. For 
timber and metal ores, the export volume has shrunk to 
relatively insignificant. figures which are a direct reflection 
of continued insurgent interference super-imposed on wartime 
loss and destruction. | 

On ‘the imports side, the most striking change during 
the fiscal year was in cotton piecegoods. Imports of this 
commodity during the fiscal year totalled 192 million yards 
compared with almost 70 million in the previous year, an 
a 4 year prewar average of 165 million yards. Despite the 
fact that imports of finished cotton products had been at 
low levels during the 1947-50 period, recent imports have 
found relatively slow market absorption, probably due chiefly 
to decline in consumer. incomes. 

The relative positions of various countries as buyers 
from and sellers to Burma have recently shown considerable 
change. On the exports side, the principal changes have 
been the enhanced importance of Indonesia, Ceylon and 
Japan, associated with new trends in the destination of rice 
exports. Particularly notable has been the place taken by 
Ceylon as Burma’s largest customer in each of the past 
two years. In contrast, the relative positions of the United 
Kingdom, and especially of India, have declined. Exports 
have become more diversified than in prewar years when 
68 per cent of exports were bought by India and the United 
Kingdom. Among the countries supplying imports, the rela- 
tive positions of Japa d the United Kingdom have ad- 
vanced while that of India has diminished. In general, im- 

rts have been much more concentrated than exports, with 
ndia, Japan and the United Kingdom together accounting 
for as much as 75 per cent of the 1950-51 total. India sti 
remains the most important anges | partner of Burma, due 
largely to the fact that she has taken some 37 per cent of 
total imports over the last two fiscal years. 

As a result of negotiations conducted during May, a 
Trade Agreement was signed by the Union Government with 
the Government of India which provided for exchange of 
certain basic commodities over a period of 5 years from 1951 
to 1955. The Agreement provided that during 8 months of 
1951 Burma should supply 240,000 tons of rice to India in 
return for 25,000 tons of gunny bags, 10,000 tons of ground- 
nut oil, 2,000 bales of cotton yarn and 3,000 tons of galvanized 
iron sheeting. Thereafter, it provided that Burma should 
supply 230,000 tons of rice annually on a government-to- 
government basis with the option to India of buying an 
additional 120,000 tons annually from the market. In return, 
India agreed to supply each year a minimum of 15,000 tons 
of gunny bags, 8,000 tons of groundnut oil, 2,000 bales of 
cotton yarn and 4,000 tons of iron and steel products. The 
items exchanged under the agreement are essential require- 
ments of each country and ensure to each a minimum supply. 
The agreement is not, however, intended to restrict the 
flow of trade between the two countries to the commodities 
or quantities mentioned. 

The most important development in the foreign exchange 
market was the decision of the United Kingdom authorities, 
effective from the 17th December, to permit the exchan 
rate between sterling and non-sterling currencies (notably 
the United States dollar) to be widened and to leave the 
forward rates to be freely determined by supply and demand, 
thus reviving a genuine foreign exchange market in London 
after an interval of more than 12 years. The effect on the 
Burma market was to widen the margin between the buyin 
and selling rates quoted for these currencies by the loc 
foreign exchange dealers, and the direction and extent of 
the change may be gathered from the effects on the tele- 
graphic transfer rates quoted for United States dollars. The 


' old rates were 475 rupees for 100 dollars buying and 477% 


rupees selling. The new buying rates have fluctuated be- 
tween 476 and 476% rupees, while the selling rates have 
been quoted between 480% and 48034 rupees. 

No change took place during the year in this bank’s 
buying and selling rates for spot sterling which remained at 
1s. 6d buying and 1s. 5-63/64d selling. To enable the com- 
mercial banks to cover their forward exchange commitments, 
this bank offered to transact in forward sterling with effect 
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from the 2nd January 1951, the rates announced being Is. 6d 
buying and is. 5-31/32d selling, in both cases up to six 
months delivery. Sterling continued to be the only currency 
transacted by this bank with the commercial banks. 

A significant trend in the local exchange market was 
the increasing share which the commercial banks are having 
in the collection of the country’s export proceeds. This 
development is the outcome of the Government’s policy to 
release a greater portion of the country’s rice export trade 
to the private sector. While the foreign exchange proceeds 
collected by the commercial banks in 1950 amounted only to 
11 crores of rupees out of a total of 72 crores, representing 
a seventh, their share increased to 31 crores out of 96 crores 
in 1951, representing approximately a third. 

No additional restrictions on outward remittances were 
found necessary during the year. However, to meet the 
problem raised by the practice adopted by some exporters 
of giving fictitious names and addresses in order to evade the 
requirement of repatriating the proceeds of goods shipped, 
a change was made in the export procedure so as to require 
all exporters, except deserving and well established firms 
granted special exemption, to produce, before being allowed 
to ship goods, a certificate from an authorized bank to evidence 
that satisfactory arrangements had been made to repatriate 
the export proceeds. - | 

In the field of trade control, marked progress was made 
during the year toward the liberalization of the import trade. 
More goods were put under open general licences which, in 
contrast to those previously issued, were made applicable 
to all countries outside the dollar area instead of being con- 
fined only to the sterling area. At the end of the year 
almost all essential goods were importable under open general 
licence and they included all kinds of textiles in popular de- 


mand, cooking oils, building materials, paper, motor spare 


parts and various capital goods. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that 61 per 
cent of private imports during 1951 in terms of value came 
under open general licence. In relation to total imports, in- 
clusive of Government imports, they accounted for approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. Prewar, these goods accounted for some 
46 per cent of the total average imports of the country 
for the 4 fiscal years from April 1937 to March 1941. 

The foreign debt of the country at the end of the year 
stood at some 87 crores of rupees. This amount represents 
the balance still due on a debt to India incurred at the time 
of separation from that country in 1937 and a debt incurred 
to the United Kingdom occasioned by the transfer of power 
after the war. It also includes a debt of less than two crores, 
now in process of being extinguished, due to the United 
States and payable in local currency. 

Economic assistance continued to be received from abroad 
last year. Deliveries of goods and technical services from 
the United States of America under the Economic Coopera- 
tion Agreement amounted to about 2.2 crores of rupees by 
the end of the year, of which all but about 20 lakhs was in 
the form of goods. Total appropriations to Burma under the 
Agreement, up to 30th June 1952 amounted tO 10.62 crores. 

During the year the Government decided to accept an 
invitation to participate in the Colombo Plan, sponsored 
chiefly by British Commonwealth countries, 

Negotiations for membership in the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development were completed during the -year and Burma 
became a full member on the 8rd January 1952 when the 
Burmese Ambassador in Washington signed the respective 


Agreements on behalf of the Union Government. The quota 


assigned to Burma was fixed at 15 million dollars, and the 
gold contribution to the value of approximately 38 lakhs of 


rupees was paid by purchase of that amount of gold from 
the United Kingdom authorities against sterling. 


IV. PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


Agriculture advanced during the year to continue the re- 
covery previously under way. The figures for rice output in 
the 1950-51 crop year are not yet available, but next year’s 
output should show some increase due to better growing con- 
ditions and some expansion in acreage. The ce of 
carryover, however, may mean some reduction in volume 


available for export. The country’s position in the world rice 
trade is showing some change by reason of the fact that the 
area devoted to rice cultivation is still short of the prewar 
acreage, whereas a number of other producing countries are 
expanding output. An increase has occurred in the acreage 
devoted to groundnuts, sesamum and especially cotton, so 
that production in 1951-52 should gain, especially since grow- 
ing conditions have been satisfactory in most regions. 


During the year a start was made on Government pro- 
grammes for the mechanization of agriculture and for other 
improvements in agricultural practices. The results of these 
experiments will be observed closely, for the nation’s agricul- 
ture is still far from prewar levels in acreage under cultiva- 
tion and work animals available. 


As usual, there has been no question of inadequate food 
supply, even in edible oils and sugar which were somewhat 
short during the year. No staple foods are rationed and the 
rationing in force for a few non-essentials is not very strin- 
gent; indeed, a free market sets the prices for almost all 
foods. Since next year’s local output of food is expected 
to show some increase, food prices should not experience 
expansion to the same extent as in other countries. This does 
not preclude, however, some disturbances to supply arising 
out of occasional breakdowns in orderly marketing because 
of transport interruptions. 


Timber output expanded diiring the year. Although in- 
surgent interference in transport still restricts log movements, 
more logs are expected to be brought down to lees Burma 
saw mills in 1952. Prices of hardwood and especially of teak 
rose sharply although some recession from top levels had 
taken place before the year’s end. The building of a fully 
modern saw mill unit was started by the State Timber Board 
and is expected to be ready for operation in 1953. 


Mining is still the most depressed of the country’s prin- 
cipal fields of production. It is doubtful if the year’s output 
for most products exceeded the low levels of 1949. Exports 
of mining products as a whole were slightly greater than in 
the two previous years, but this was due largely to the 
movement of old stocks. Prospects for early increase in 
output are not promising, although under the impetus of the 
Joint Venture by Government and the Burma Corporation 
Ltd., the production of lead, silver and zinc may be resumed 
and, if transport security is maintained on the newly-opened 
Gokteik viaduct, reach the high-priced foreign markets. 


The field of manufacturing was distinguished by the 
opening in May of the Government Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving Factory near Rangoon. Despite production diffi- 
culties, especially because of lack of trained labour supply 
and shortage of an adequate type of staple cotton, output 
of cotton yarn for the last four months of the year totalled 
approximately 420,000 pounds. 


There was considerable activity in construction during 
the year, especially in Rangoon, Moulmein and Akyab, which 
included the building of new homes and the extensive repair 
both of homes and non-residential buildings. Stocks of build- 
ing materials were ample, so that there was no important 
restriction in any field of construction. However, the housing 
programme of the Government progressed slowly and only 
a part of the 3% crores of rupees budgeted for this purpose 
appears likely to be spent before the end of the current fiscal 
year. | 

The transport network of the country has become the 
principal target of attack and disruption by insurgents. 
There was, however, 4 great increase in volume of land and 
water shipments and in the face of insurgent interference 
such increase is encouraging. | 

Burma is one of the few countries of the world without 
an increasing problem of price inflation. In fact, the rather 
sharp price decline from 1949 to 1950 continued through the 
year, although at a much slower pace. The cost-of-living - 
index has registered a continuous drop for the past three 
years, showing 437, 363 and 354 against the base year of 
1941. Confirming this downward tendency has been the de- 
cline in retail and wholesale prices of a number of individual 
commodities important to the family budget. These price 
declines, although welcome to the average consumer, point 
to the deflation existing at present in the economy, other 
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evidences of which are seen in some urban unemployment, 
sluggish business and overstocking encountered in some lines. 
A condition of deflation and the presence of idle resources 


make possible a vigorous start on a programme of economic 
development. 


V. COMMERCIAL BANKING SYSTEM 

During the year two new banks were opened, one in 
Tavoy and one in Rangoon, bringing to 22 the number of 
commercial banks operating in Burma inclusive of other in- 
stitutions engaged in commercial banking. As of the year- 
end, banking facilities were available at 19 institutions in 
Rangoon, and one each in Akyab, Maymyo and Tavoy, as 
well as at branches of a Rangoon bank in Mandalay, Moul- 
mein and Akyab. 


The weekly statements of position submitted by 17 banks 
which maintained accounts with this bank reflected, in com- 
bined figures, some expansion during the year and a generally 
sound position. Aggregate demand and time liabilities, which 
were 23.18 crores of rupees at the beginning of the year, 
rose to a peak of 27.93 crores in August and ended the year 
at 25.26 crores with a gain of 9 per cent. Cash reserves 
started the year at 5.44 crores and, with no unusual fluctua- 
tions, closed the year at 5.22 crores. The average ratio of 
liquid assets to deposit liabilities was 20 per cent with 
little variation during any month. The record levels reached 
by advances and discounts have already been mentioned in 
analysing the domestic financial position. The average ratio 
of advances and discounts to deposit liabilities was 60 per 
cent, with extreme limits of 79 per cent in January and 50 
per cent in September. In summary, the reporting banks 
showed a net increase in deposit liabilities over the year of 
some 2% crores of rupees which was created by a comparable 
increase in advances and discounts. 

An analysis of banking advances, loans and overdrafts on 
the basis of year-end figures for 1950 and 1951 shows an 
overall increase of approximately 3 crores. Most of the in- 
crease occurred in two areas; the financing of the production 
and processing of rice and timber which accounted for one 
crore, and the financing of overseas trade which also accounted 
for one crore. The textile trades, comprising the importation, 
processing, distribution and marketing, continued to absorb 
bank credit in large volume throughout the year. 

The condition of stringency in the money market which 
had arisen towards the end of 1950 became more acute by early 
1951 and continued in varying degree throughout the year. 
The large advances made against textiles imported under open 
general licence had restricted the ability of the banks to extend 
credit to meet the normal needs of the busy season and ob- 
liged them to borrow funds abroad as descirbed earlier, As 
the year advanced, the buying demand for textiles failed to 
meet expectations and the swollen inventories that had result- 
ed from the rush to import goods proved increasingly slow 
moving. Enquiries were made by commercial banks regarding 
direct financial accommodation from the Union Bank but no 
advance of this nature materialized due principally to the 
fact that the banks lacked the types of collateral that would 
meet the technical requirements of the Union Bank Act. 

Despite the stringency felt during the year there was a 
net increase of 17 lakhs in the commercial banking systems’ 
combined holdings of treasury bills so that year-end holdings 
of this very liquid medium totalled 222 lakhs of rupees. Pur- 
chases by the banks of 3 and 5 years Treasury Bonds, which 


were understood to be largely for customers’ accounts, amount- 
ed to 14 lakhs. 


The rates of interest charged by commercial banks in 
Rangoon underwent two general changes during the year. 
In the second quarter minimum rates for most categories of 
loans and advances were raised fractionally. In the fourth 
quarter the highest actual rates charged by banks, also for 
most categories, were raised from fractions to four points. 
At the year’s end the reported rates on loans against com- 
modities ranged from 3% to 12 per cent; on loans against 
imported goods, 4 to 9 per cent; on loans against gold orna- 
ments and precious stones, 5 to 12 per cent; on clean over- 
drafts or advances, 3% to 9% per cent; and on loans against 
stock exchange collateral, 4% to 6 per cent. The highest rate 
reported for loans against cnninediiinn throughout 1950 and 


until the last quarter change in 1951 was 8 per. cent. The 
rates of interest allowed on deposits showed no significant 
change. The rate for call-money rose from 1 to 1% per 
cent in the fourth quarter. | 

The Rangoon Bankers’ Clearing House met on 300 days 
during the year, the average number and amount of cheques 
cleared on each day being 1640 and Rs. 60,39,000 respectively 
as against 1515 and Rs, 56,84,000 in 1950. 


YOUR HOLIDAY IN 


Australia 


BEGINS WHEN YOU FLY BY 


FLY TO SYDNEY IN LESS THAN 48 HOURS BY QANTAS SKYMASTER 


A fast, comfortable flight by Qantas—with first-class ser- 
vice always at your command—will start you happily on a 
pleasant vacation or business trip to Australia. You fly via 
Labuan in less than 48 hours to Sydney. And there for your 
enjoyment are Australian social and sporting activities, 
magnificent scenery, cosmopolitan night life, perfect surfing 
beaches—and an ideal climate. 


Quick air connections to Pacific Islands and to New 
Zealand (by TEAL). 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED (inc. in Queensiand) 


Agents: JARDINE, MATHESON & CO., LTD. 
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CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT CHARTER BUSINESS 


By W. C. Donaldson 


(Civil Air Transport T/S Manager, Hongkong) 


We believe that the most significant aspect of the long 
range charter business that we have done to date is not so 
much the revenue that has been earned but that over a 
period of nine months CAT has built an organization for con- 
ducting this type of business which can be easily expanded to 
many times its present volume with practically no increase 
in overhead. 


There is no question in our minds of the desirability of 
keeping the organization intact. The extent to which this 
type of business should be expanded will therefore depend on 
management directives which we assume in turn will depend 
on the volume of the scheduled and contract business avail- 
able in the Far East. An additional significant feature of 
this activity is that CAT has put the Chinese flag into 
twenty-two countries and we have never been refused a clear- 
ance on the basis of the nationality of our aircraft. 


Agents represent the essence of successful operation in 
the charter field. We have developed a network of aggressive 
agents of integrity and we believe these associations are a 
most valuable asset of the company. We have been asked to 
fly a ship’s crew to Durban, South Africa; freight and passen- 
gers to South America; refugees to and from Cairo and 
from Hongkong to Lydda and Europe. These are specific 
requests to CAT and do not include the flow of charters off the 
Baltic Exchange, London, on which we may bid at our dis- 
cretion. These latter are warld-wide and cover an interest- 
ing diversity of movements of both freight and passengers. 


The charter business has had its collateral advantages. 
A considerable volume of traffic has been developed for the 
scheduled flights through the charter activities. Examples 
are the Halsingborg Soccer Team; twenty-four seamen to 
Bangkok from Tokyo; Pusan freight; and so on. Also by 
Charter activities we have been able to carry passengers over 
regular CAT routes who would otherwise have gone by other 
aircraft. We have nick-named this doing all the business 
available “in our backyard.” 


CAT has been active and successful in the movement 
of ships’ crews as ships’ owners are interested primarily in 
the cost of transportation: (a) Like aircraft, ships are in 
short supply and are changing hands on a rising market. 
When sold the buyer must put his own crew aboard at point 
of takeover. (b) Often, particularly with freighters, the 
Ships’ Articles expire at a port away from point of engage- 
ment of the crew. The crew are legally entitled to repatria- 
tion in the above instance if they wish it. The ship must 
then be recrewed. This usually gives rise to “matching 
movements” with one crew to the ship and one repatriated. 
(Eg. Our carriage of a arew from Hongkong to Singapore 
replacing a Fiji crew which we then took from Singapore 
to the Fiji Islands). (c) Special considerations may exist for 
recrewing ships (as the case of Mollers last Spring) such as 
high rate of desertions at neutral ports by seamen originally 
engaged in Shanghai. 


There will be a continuing demand for recrewing ships 
upon expiration of articles. The intensity of demand for 
recrewing ships due to change of title will, of course, depend 
on the conditions of the market. Based on back-logged orders 
for ships plus the tanker shortage, this market seems assured 
for the next two to three years. Also in the marine field is 
the emergency lift of essential parts for repair of ships. We 
have done two such movements. Here the C-46 cargo plane 
has proved advantageous. 


Repatriation—While not on the scale of recent years there 
is still a residue of this type of business although it is ex- 
pected to dwindle gradually to extinction during the next 
year. (Eg. We have carried 115 Pakistan seamen for APL 
recently. They have 180 to go). 


an 


Athletic Teams are usually an austerity carriage as most 
groups want to move at minimum expense. CAT is getting 
a growing reputation with this group. 


We have frequently undertaken charters but have sub- 
contracted a portion thereof when it has been to our advantage. 
(Eg. Charter Hongkong—Bombay. The Calcutta—Bombay 
leg was done by Himalayan Airways. Charter Hongkong— 
Chittagong—Calcutta.. The Rangoon—Chittagong—Calcutta 
legs were performed by Union of Burma Airways.) These 
experiences have been very satisfactory to all concerned and 
we propose to continue these arrangements whenever ad- 
vantageous. 


Recently the following item appeared in a Hongkong 
Newspaper. 


London, Jan. 6 


A York aircraft of Eagle Aviation (London) Limited, landed at Luton 
Airport, Bedfordshire, yesterday after completing what the captain consi- 
dered to be the longest commercial charter flight—31,800 miles in 160 
hours flying time for a round trip. 


The aircraft left London Airport on December 6 with a load of 
Christmas mail for British Forces in Korea. This was left at Iwakuni, 
Japan, and the York flew to Hongkong where a party of Philippine 
seamen were taken aboard. Captain C. W. Storm Clark reported the 
only incident of the flight was a typhoon between Saigon and 
Manila which delayed him some twelve hours—L.P.S. 


On December 12th 1951, Ta Hing inquired “Can you ar- 
range a Philippine crew to Brazil as soon as possible?” We 
did but it was a bit of a flap (as the British say) before we 
got through. 


First of all, after a search, we found the aircraft—an 
Eagle Aviation York 44 seater chartered to bring Christmas 
mail to Commonwealth troops in Korea. Eagle last Spring 
flew Hongkong to Istanbul on charter for CAT so we knew . 
we were set. 


Eagle sent the aircraft to Hongkong and at 7 a.m. Christ- 
mas morning left for Puerto Alegre, Brazil, where it arrived 
New Year’s Eve. 


Concerned with the trip was the Madrigal Shipping Com- 
pany of Manila, owners of the vessel; Grimble & Company, 
Hongkong agents of the owner; Ta Hing, CAT agent: Mr. 
Azada, owners’ representative; Hongkong Airways, agents for 
Eagle; Eagle itself and CAT. Let’s say nothing of crew 
visas, clearances, etc. Anyway, we sorted it out. 


The interesting feature of the trip is that three airlines 
working together, Eagle—Hongkong Airways—CAT arranged 
what is believed to be the longest commercial charter ever 
made—London-Iwakuni-Hongkong-Brazil-London according to 
Captain Clark of the aircraft—31,800 miles in 160 flying hours. 


Another development in the field of aircraft chartering 
has been groups of vacationists who desire to see the sights 
along CAT’s regular route. Recently two groups of civilian 
employees of the Far East Command in Japan have char- 
tered a Cat plane for an all inclusive tour of Taipei, Hong- 
kong and Bangkok. 


There is an interesting trend in long range investment 
and development in the Orient and the charter business may 
provide a means of keeping abreast of these developments 
without expensive investment in promotion efforts. In this 
connection, it should be noted that CAT familiarized itself 
with the route to Australia and New Zealand without ex- 


pense of survey flig/ht. 

The traditional trade route has been East—West (or 
vice versa) and this route has extensive service. CPA pioneer- 
ed the Hongkong—North Borneo route and their traffic has 
now : a volume where additional equipment may be 
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required in accordance with their inquiry for the possible 


charter of a C-46. 


CAT, as the largest non-scheduled operator in the Far 
East, has become well established in the charter field. Our 
reputation has now been extended to the South Pacific and 
Europe. Our strength has come mainly from two peints:— 
(a) We have frequently been the only source of a charter 


plane at short notice. We have been reliable. 


(b) In several 


instances our aircraft were the only ones capable of doing 


the job. 
load the cargo). 


field in the Orient. 


(Eg. Propeller shaft from Singapore to Tokyo; Pro- 
peller blades from Singapore to Itazuke. 


No one else could 


Potentially CAT is the dominating figure in the charter 


Civil Air Transport’s New Route to Korea 


Civil Air Transport has opened its new 
route between Taipei, Tokyo and Pusan. 
CAT was scheduled to make its first flight 
to Seoul, Korea on 28 June 1950. On 25 
June the North Korean Communists cross- 
ed the 38th Parallel and Seoul’s main 
airport, Kimpo, fell to the invader on 
the night of June 29th. CAT never gave 
up the idea of acquiring landing rights 
in Korea. Officials of CAT conducted 
the negotiations necessary to set up ser- 
vice in a war area and waited for con- 
ditions to allow the success of their 
endeavors. Now, CAT has worked out an 
interline agreement with Korean National 
Airlines which provides passenger and 
cargo service in and out of Korea. 


One may now board a CAT plane at 
Bangkok and fly to Pusan via Taipei, 
Iwakuni and Tokyo. Upon arrival in 
Pusan one can transfer to a KNA plane 
and reach Seoul, Kwang-ju or Kunsan. 

Despite the vast destruction that has 
befallen Korea there still are many ex- 
portables whose ultimate destination may 


well be served by air freight. Imports 
are vitally necessary although the war 
has forced very rigid restrictions to be 
maintained. The Koreans however have 
never lost their talent for independent 
business operations and are expert 
barterers. 


The agreement between CAT and KNA 
provides the fastest service to date be- 
tween Korea, Taiwan, Hongkong and 
Southeast Asia. For the passenger it 
cuts travelling time by ten hours and 
for cargo it eliminates the serveral tran- 
shipments formerly necessary. Another 
feature of the agreement with KNA is 
a reciprocal maintenance exchange. When 
in Pusan KNA will service CAT planes 
and whenever a KNA plane is on a CAT 
base CAT will service KNA. The agree- 
ment also provides for KNA’s 47s to 
receive major maintenance at CAT’s 
Tainan maintenance shops. 


Although Korea is not at present a 
place where tourists go there is a large 
volume of commercial air travel to and 


from Pusan. With the United Nations” 
many missions of a civilian nature, the 
foreign diplomatic corps that are tem- 
porarily stationed in the refugee filled 
port city and staff members of business 
firms which either remained in Korea 
or have re-established their Korean offices, 
there is a definite need for commercial 
airline service. Symptomatic of this 
need was the fact that on CAT’s first 
Tokyo to Pusan flight were two members 
of the UN Secretariat on the passenger 
list. 

The present schedule calls for four 
flights a week. The Bangkok plane which 
leaves the Thailand capital on Monday 
afternoon reaches Tokyo on Tuesday 
morning and then proceeds to Pusan via 
Iwakuni. It returns to Tokyo the same 
day and after a short layover at Haneda 
flies south. Another flight originates in 
Pusan on Friday and returns to Pusan 
on Saturday. Two weekly flights between 
Taipei and Pusan via Iwakuni are also 
in operation. This schedule has been 
worked out to give both passengers and 


cargo the best connections possible with 
KNA’s flights. 


MALAYAN REPORTS 


CUSTOMS & EXCISE REVENUE 


The revenue collected by the Malayan Customs 
and Excise Department in 1951 from all sources 
amounted to $583,258,667. Of this $577,600,250 
represented Federal Revenue and $5,658,417 State 
and Settlement Revenue. 


Import duties collected during the year totalled 
$214,291,040 while export duties amounted to 
$352,679,620. The sum collected in respect of 
excise duties amounted to $9,872,076. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION 


Rubber estates and smallholdings in the Fede- 
ration produced 43,312 tons of rubber in 
February 1952. Of this tonnage 24,007 tons 
were produced by estates and 19,305 tons by 
srfallholdings. During the month the biggest 
buyers of Malayan rubber were the United 
Kingdom 10,019 tons; United States of America 
13,461 tons; and Singapore 26,165 tons. 


TEA PRODUCTION 


Tea Estates in Malaya produced 3,684,158 
lbs. of tea in 1951. Of this 1,726,786 Ibs. 
were exported and 1,887,018 Ibs. sold locally. 
The tea plantations situated in the 
—— of Pahang, Kedah, Perak, Selangor and 
ohore. 


COPRA AND COCONUT OIL 


In February coconut estates and smallhold- 
ings in the Federation produced 11,287 tons 
of copra. Local oil mills used 11,404 tons 
of copra while 1,442 tons were exported. 6,338 
tons of coconut oil and 4,016 toms of coconut 
cake were produced during the month. 


OIL PALM PRODUCTION 


During February oi] palm plantations in the 
Federation produced 3,110 tons of palm oil and 
850 tons of kernels. 


TIN PRODUCTION 


The production of tin concentrates in February 
amounted to 5,901 tons. Perak was the major 
producer with 3,580 tons. Next came Selangor 
with 1,712 tons. 


SOAP PRODUCTION 


The production of soap in February amounted 
to 16,906 cases weighing 6,704 cwts. 


SOCIETIES IN MALAYA 


The total number of societies registered or 
exempted from registration or with registration 
pending on February 29, 1952 was 3,201 with 
an aggregate membership of 1,069,506. 


THE HIGH COMMISSIONER’S POLICY 


Malaya’s new High Comnfissioner, General Sir 
Gerald Templer, outlined his policy “‘to achieve 
a truly united Malayan nation.” His plans were 
based on the Directive which he had been given 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The Emergency 
could not be overcome by military measures alone 
nor must it be kept separated from “the normal 
peace-time processes of Government.” 


The major points of policy made by the High 


- Commissioner were :— 


Citizenship: Hope of the early removal of 
the present restrictions which cannot be re 
garded as in keeping with the spirit of the 
Preamble to the Federation Agreement. 


Police: Re-training: The para-military side of 
the duties of the Police Force makes it necessary 
to ensure that the Regular Police are trained 
r~ and are attending to their basic civil police 

uties. 


Federation Army: The formation of a Federa-. 
tion Army with the Malay Regiment as an 


elder brother and all-communities Federation 
Regiment. 
Medical and Health Services: Expansion of 


these services for rural areas. More doctors 
from overseas and the University of Malaya. 
More nurses’ training facilities. 


Education: An education system by which, 
in due course, every man, woman and child 
would be able to have at least some contact 
with the members of other communities through 
the medium of a common language’ in addition 
to their own. More teachers. 


Land Tenure: Security of land tenure for 
agriculturalists resettled in new villages and’ 
for every community in the land. 


Elections: Arrangements for elections to all 
legislatures as soon as circumstances and local 
conditions permit. Local Government at rural’ 
community and Municipal Council level firmly 
established as quickly as _ possible. 


Agriculture: Agricultural, irrigation and fores- 
try programme to fully developed. More. 
ambitious projects to be embarked on by the. 
Rural and Industrial Development Authority. 

Finance: Because of the possibility of a. 
sharp fall in the prices of Malaya’s primary 
products and, consequently, revenue all possible: 
methods of economy to be examined. Overhaul 
of Government’s administrative machinery and 
Income Tax collection. 


Industry: Encouragement to industrial firms: 
to open factories and more electrical power to- 
be made available. 
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Hongkong Government Reports 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


A total of 45 new projects, either just com- 
pleted, or in the course of construction or at 
the drawing board stage, are detailed in the 
progress report of the Director of Public 
Works, for the first quarter of this year. Works 
completed include the Hunghom Market, the 
Albany Flats, the site formation of the new 
Secretariat and Government Offices, an exten- 
sion of the North Point seawall and the con- 
struction of a new seawall at Ma Tau Kok, 
ory A ee training of the Shing Mun River at 

ai. 


The Department has a heavy programme of 
works in hand, among them the Grantham Col- 
lege, which is nearing completion, quarters for 
the Police at Canton Road, a Marine Licensing 
Station at Tai O and a new blockhouse at Kam 
Tin, site formation for the Aberdeen Primary 
School, extensions to Casualty Block of the 
Kowloon Hospital, the construction of a cause- 
way to Kellett Island, a public pier at Tai O 
and a public pier, seawall and reclamation at 
Cheung Chau Island, and the installation of a 
water supply to the Ngau Tau Kok Squatter 
Camp. 


During the quarter 827 plans covering 1,573 
buildings were received and 1,254 plans cover- 
ing 2,660 buildings were approved. Some 105 
domestic permits were issued for 44 European- 


‘type houses, 128 Chinese-type houses, one board- 


ing house, one block of six European-type flats, 
one block of tentporary quarters for farm 
hands and one hotel; and 40 non-domestic per- 
mits were issued, including five factories, nine 
godowns, three stores and eight shops, three 
theatres, two office buildings, a bank, a ser- 
vice station and a church hall. 


A total of 68 applications for the purchase 
of Crown Land were received. These included 
extensions to existing lots, exchanges, grants 
etc. Three lots were sold by public auction, 
the sum realized being $567,500. Some 83 lots 
were surveyed 


lease plans prepared and boun- 
dary 


stones fixed. Routine survey work con- 


tinues. 


The Drainage Office reports that general main- 
tenance work has proceeded satisfactorily; 1,061 
chokes. were cleared from sewers on the Island 
and 1,485 from sewers on the mainland, in- 
creases of 162 and one respectively compared 
with the previous quarter. There were 334 
repairs to nullahs, sewers, culverts and anti- 
malarial works, including replacements of dam- 
aged works in areas being redeveloped. 


In connection with works executed on private 
account, 194 foul and storm-water sewer con- 
nections were made and extensions totalling 
1,553 feet were laid. Drainage works in con- 


nection with the Causeway Bay Reclamation and 
Blue Pool Road development have progressed 
satisfactorily. 


' A great deal of maintenance work is repo 
by the Electrical and Mechanical Office, the 
Port Works Office and the Roads Office. The 
weather during the quarter has been good. and 
few stoppages have occurred. 


rted 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


ship repair establishments in the 
Colony have been steadily employed and there 
has been a tendency for vessels normally based 
at Singapore to come to Hongkong for their 
dockings, reports the Director of Marine, in his 
quarterly progress report for the e 

3lst March, 1952. There has been a falling off 
in the quantity of work at the smaller esta- 
— due partly to the short supply of 
steel. 


The demand for British Registry of Ships re- 
mains active. The proper manning of British 
ships remains a very difficult problem as far 
as deck and engineer officers are concerned. 
Among new construction in the colony, a new 
double-ended ferry has been brought to the 
launching stage and preparatory work for three 
ocean-going vessels is well in hand. 


Rapid progress is being made on a new steel 
fire float. When completed this will be a very 
welcome addition to the colony’s fire fighting 
facilities. In addition, the keels of four self- 
propelled lighters, to replace existing wooden 
types, were laid and work on six steel refuse 
barges is well advanced and gives prospect of 
delivery. The reports says that two new stand- 
ard departmental launches are now in service 
after completion of successful trials. 


All wrecks within harbour limits have been 
cleared or reduced to sea-bed level and work 
on two wrecks at Sai Wan Bay is continuing. 


The construction of the Marine Licensing 
Station at Tai O (Lantau Island) has confmenced 
and building is expected to be completed by 
June this year. During the quarter 1,998 
vessels were licensed, of which 29 were motor 
trading vessels, 21 motor fishing vessels and 
151 Jaunches and motor boats. 


British ocean-going vessels entering port dur- 
ing the quarter totalled 321 compared with 356 
for the previous quarter. The number clearing 
port was 318, a decrease of 41 on the period. 
British river steamers entering port were 409, 
an increase of 61 over the previous period and 
those clearing numbered 469 compared with 
348. 


Far Eastern Economic Reports 


Thai Customs Duty | 


It has been announced by the Thai customs 
that as from April 1 the conversion of the 
value of imports from foreign currencies into 
ticals for purposes of payment of duty will be 

upon free-market exchange rates, instead 
of upon official rates as hitherto. , 


US Economic Aid to Southeast Asia 


The following British territories in Southeast 
Asia are scheduled to receive grants or loans 
for econontic development from the US under 
E.C.A. (Marshall Plan): 


Malaya—US$410,000 principally for road-mak- 
equipment with a view to opening up new 
sources of raw materials and improving the 
transportation of food and supplies. Large-scale 
road construction in Malaya is scheduled to ab- 
sorb M$22 million over the. next four years. 


North Borneo—US$1 million (already received) 
for rehabilitation purposes; $952,000 for construc- 
tion of wharves; $100,000 for replacement, of ma- 
chinery destroyed by the Japanese in the British 
Borneo Timber Co’s sawmills; $48,000 for re- 
construction and improvement of 68 mills of road 
and building of an additional 46 miles. 


Sarawak—$40,000 (already received) for US 
equipment for a road development project. 


The total value of the grants and loans to 


-» be made by the US under the Mutual Security 


Agency and E.C.A. will be US$40 nmiillion; of 
this amount $28 m. and $12 m. respectively 
will be allocated to Mediterranean countries and 
Africa in addition to Southeast Asia. 


Japan-Indonesia Trade Balance 


The Japanese Govt. has agreed to accept the 
offer of the Indonesia Govt. to pay in dollars 
one-half of the $60 million adverse trade balance 
with Japan, and the balance on a long-term 


The Japanese N.Y.K. 


As from the end of June the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha will resume its service to European ports 
operating on a monthly basis. Ports called 
at en route for cargo will be Manila, Hong- 
kong, Singapore, Port Swettenham and Colombo. 
Unloading ports will be Aden, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Genoa, Marseilles, Casablanca, Lon- 
don, Antwerp, Rotterdam and Hamburg. 


Foreign ocean-going vessels entering port dur- 
ing the quarter totalled 334 compared with 349 
for the previous quarter, and those clearing 
were 350, a decrease of 16. River steamers 
operated under foreign flags entering port were 
52 comp with 92 for the previous period. 
Those clearing numbered 50 compared with 91. 


During the quarter some 127,079 passengers 
entered port, of which 4,720 were carried in 
ocean-going vessels and 122,359 were in river 
steamers. Im the same period 144,653 passen- 
gers left by water, of which 9,324 went by 
ocean-going vessels and 135,329 were carried in 
river steamters. 


British and foreign ocean-going vessels and 
river steamers discharged a total of 694,425 
tons (dead weight) of cargo, a decrease of 
28,844 tons on the previous quarter. Cargo load- 
ed totalled 370,397 tons, showing an increase 
of 4,277 tons. British vessels were responsible 
for more than half of the tonnages given. 


There were 35 vessels laid up in the waters 
of the Colony on 3lst March, 1952, and 19 ves- 
sels, carrying 1,614 local, 162 transit and 76 

R.O. emigrants were examined. 


POLICE COMMISSIONER’S TRAFFIC 
REPORT 


Traffic accidents in the Colony during the 
first three months of this year increased com- 
pared with the last quarter of 1951, states the 
Commissioner of Police, in his quarterly progress 
report for the period ending March 31. In the last 
three months of last year there were 1,700 ac- 
cidents, compared with 1,836 in the January- 
March 1952 period. The rise can be attributed 
partly to the extensive road repairs at present 
being undertaken and also the distraction of the 
Police from traffic matters by recurrent states 
of emergency. 


The accident figures were made up as fol- 
lows:—fatal 30, serious injury 138, _ slight 
injury 572 and damage 1,095. 


NEW TERRITORIES 


A fair amount of damage to the early sown 
summer vegetables, such as cucumber water 
spinagh, was caused by a cold spell during 
February, although the weather during the 
quarter was rather warmer than average, states. 


the Director of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Forestry in his quarterly progress report 
for the period ending March 31. A _ certain 


amount of damage was also done to the vines 
of the sweet potato in several districts and this 
has affected the amount of pig food available in 
those districts. The usual variety trials were 
carried out on vegetables during the quarter 
and extremely good results in the cabbage 
variety trials have been obtained. 


A village in the Lam Tsun Valley, consisting 
of seven families, have built a block of pigsties 
and are going to keep pigs under the direction 
of the Department. This village is gradually 
becoming a demonstration village, each family 
agreeing to grow a portion of their rice, together 
with vegetables during the winter season, under 
departmental direction. 


The supply of nightsoil by conservancy barges 
to Castle Peak has been discontinued. Arrange- 
ments are now in hand for distribution from 
Tsun Wan. The demand from farmers in the 
district for comfpost is still exceedingly heavy 
and, in view of the shortage of labour, they 
have come forward and are receiving the compost 
at Tsun Wan prior to removal. 


A herd of local indigenous pig has been 
formed and it is hoped to improve the stock 
gradually by rigid selection, proper feeding and 
management. A new boar pen has been erected 
at Un Long. During the quarter 106 boar 
services were given by the Department’s boars to 
local breeding sows in the New Territories. 


The local poultry farmer is finding it dif- 
ficult to make both ends meet owing to the high 
price of poultry food, the price of maize having 
increased considerably. The quarter has been 
the main timve for incubating hatching eggs and 
during the period about 1,700 day-old chicks 
were hatched, of which nearly 400 were sold to 
local poultry farmers. 


| 
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SEVENTH RACE MEETING 
Saturday 10th and Saturday 17th May, 1952 
(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 

There are 20 races. The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m and the 
First Race will be run at 2.00 p.m. each day. 

Through Tickets (20 Races—$40.00) may be obtained at the Compradore 
Office of the Tréasurers, ist floor, Telephone House, also tickets for the 
Special Cash Sweep on the “Hong Kong Derby” scheduled to be run on 
3ist May, 1952. 

Through Tickets reserved for the meeting but not paid for by 10.00 


a.m. on Friday, 9th May, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for 
future meetings. 


THERE WILL BE NO SPECIAL CASH SWEEP ON THE LAST RACE 
To avoid congestion at the Club’s Office at Telephone House, non-members 
are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch Offices 


at:— 
5, D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 382, Nathan Road, Kowloon 
TOTALISATOR 


The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules :— 
Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 

when the “All Clear” is given. The ‘‘Al] Clear” signal will be indicated. by a white 

light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY O 


R 
THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. 


Totalisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 

Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 
Out Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 


All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 

In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 

Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE 
MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 

Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are 
obtainable through the Secretary at Telephone House, on the written or per- 
sonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all 
visitors introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 

Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. 

The Branch Offices, the Treasurers’ Compradore Office and the Secretary's 
Office will close at 10.00 a.m. and the Secretary’s Office at 11.45 am. each 
day. The Treasurers’ Compradore Office and the Secretary’s Office are 
situated at 1st Floor, Telephone House. 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES 
DURING THE MEETING. 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 

The price of admission to the Public Enclosure is $3.00 per day including 
tax for all persons including Ladies, and will be payable at the Gate. 

BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO 
OPERATE WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY 
CLUB. 

MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE 
RESTAURANT IN THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 

SERVANTS’ PASSES : 

Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are re- 
quested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ 
Enclosure except for P rear through on their duties and must remain in 
their employers’ stands. | 

Owine *6 the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 
adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are requested 
to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting Hall. 
Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to ensure 
that this regulation is adhered to. 


No outbreak of rinderpest was reported for 
the quarter, during which 1,000 head of tattle 
were inoculated with lapinised vaccine against 
the disease. Movement of cattle from China 
to the slaughter house was practically non- 
existent. Routine treatment of pigs against 
hog cholera, swine fever and swine erysipelas 
was carried out. 


Deep sea trawlers, long liners and pa teng 
have been active as the quarter was the main 
fishing season for big fishing junks. The month 
of March saw the start of the main fishing season 
for smaller boats such as liners, purse seiners 
and big-tailed junks. The mechanised fishing 
fleet now consists of 135 vessels, having been 
reduced by five vessels during the quarter owing 
to their trading purposes. Plans have now been 
completed for the building of a research trawler 
for the Fisheries Research Unit being organised 
and run by the University of Hong Kong. 


Iilegal woodcutting has increased all over 
unprotected Crown Land, mainly in the neigh- 
bourhood of new townships in the New Ter- 
ritories, such as Un Long, Tsun Wan and Shek 
Wu Hui. During the quarter there were 479 
convictions for forestry offences. The Depart- 
ment has been attempting to control this illegal 
woodcutting by intensive raids on the wood- 
cutting areas. Raids have also been made on the 
markets and woodcutters have been intercepted 
along the main approaches to those markets. 
In addition, launch patrols in conjunction with 
“spotting operations” by the Department have 
proved most successful and heavy fines have 
been imposed on junk mfasters found in possession 
of illegal firewood. 


Preparations were made to start afforestation 
work in the Tai Lam Chung valley in connection 
with the new reservoir being built there and 
extensive planting of pine seeds has been carried 
out in the forestry lots of the Sai Kung Area. 


Spoil from wolfram workings by miners is 
@ menace both on catchment areas and on hill- 
sides above agricultural land, and steps are being 
taken to repair the damage done by illegal 
mining at Lin Fa Shan, above the Shing Mun 
Catchwater and also to control wolfram mining 


within the direct Tai Lam Chu Reservoir 
ng rvo 


NEW CAUSEWAY BAY TYPHOON 
SHELTER 


By the middle of next year the new typhoon 
shelter at Causeway Bay will be in operation. 
Work on the canal wall has commenced and will 
be comfpleted, together with alterations to the 
existing breakwater, by August this year. The 
exising shelter will afford sufficient protection 
during this year’s typhoon season for those 
members of the colony’s floating population who 
habitually use the Bay. A start has already 
been made on the demolition and facing of the 
existing breakwater and on the construction of 
the east arm breakwater and the causeway to 
Kellett Island. By the end of this year, the 
causeway to Kellett Island will have been 
completed and about 500 feet of the east arm 
up to its full height will be finished. 


The foundation for the main breakwater of the 
new shelter, the north arm—which will be about 
1,500 feet in length—has been completely dredged 
out and sand filled. The main reclamation, 
involving an area of about 55 acres, will start 
around August or September this year. It 
will be carried out by dredging suitable material 
from the harbour bottom and deposited, by means 
of dumping or pumping, into the existing shel- 
ter. By the end of the year a start will have 
been made on the filling by pumping. Dumping 
of soil to form a 75-foot bund around the 
periphery of the existing shelter is also in 
progress. This bund is necessary to take the 


erosive action of pumping water as the filling 
work proceeds. 


Stone for the work, is being quarried by the 
Netherlands Harbour Works at Kun Tong and 
will be carried across the harbour for dumping 
to form the breakwaters. The excavation of 
trenches in the soft mud and the filling in of 
these trenches with sand for the sea wall’s 
foundation has been practically completed. 


Work will commence in the latter half of this 
year on the construction of a 200-foot quay 
wall adjoining the Royal Navy Dockyard. 
Behind this wall, provision will be made for a 
cooling water pump-house for the air conditioning 
of the new Secretariat building. 


scare 


oat bet 


THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB en 
Secretary. 
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HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES 
FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1952 
Tungsten ore and cencentrates Groundnut (peanut) oil 
Exports Imports Exports 
Countries oawae "Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
TOTAL eee eeeee eee = 400 541 ,984 Malaya (Br.) POS 596 120,913 
Br. Commonwealth, Other ....... -- _- 6 864 
French Indochina 4,172 573,274 
Antimony ore and concentrates 814 119,150 — — 
303 44,520 832 126,747 
TOTAL TTT 13,370 1,899,335 1,455 253,116 
Tin ingots 
Malaya (Br.) .........+. 120 94,921 Australia ........... 9 2,562 
TOTAL 120 94,921 28 25,600 Br. Commonwealth, Other 1 145 
Tinplate, primes (and seconds) 1 160 
TOTAL 145524 1,536,264 9,193 379,849 Soya-bean oil 
Australia 100 11,760 
Tinplate, waste or waste-waste 
Canada eer eee 1,000 132 588 ou» == Teaseed oil 
1,240 177,083 3,015 395,496 
Tinplate strips, circles, cobbles and butts 
Ca 112 7,898 Tung oil 
U.S.A. ee 490 61,058 United Kingdom — 6,100 1,159,200 
Aniseed oil ew 200 41,160 
United Kingdom ..... North Borneo — 31 6,32 
Cassia oil TOTAL 14,757 2,860,910 14,342 2,823,608 
United Ki do ou» — 
China 6 7,712 Oils from seeds, nuts and kernels, n.e.s. 
6 7,712 21 32,984 TOTAL — 40 4,880 
Bristles 
Cocon lb. $ Ib. $ 
China (exclu ng Formosa) _ 35 2,880 OFTMOSBR eeee 2,000 357 
Formosa ......... — — 875, 78,556 «JAPAN... 
1,008.96 1,119 98,618 Smoked rubber 
Linseed oil North Borneo 360 86,356 
United Kingdom 20 3,800. TOTAL eee ee 2,891 701 — — 
Formosa ee — 1 120 Crepe rubber 
Macao 22 4,095 Malaya (Br.) eeeeeee eeeee 360 98,335 aps 
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Hongkong’s Trade in March 1952 


The total volume of visible trade for March 
1952 at $525 million was the lowest since June 
1950 and showed a decrease of 32.3% in value 
as compared with the 1951 monthly average 
of $775.3 million. The declared value of imports 
was $284.5 million, 29.9% below the 1951 
monthly average of $405.9 mrillion, while ex- 
ports at $240.4 million as compared with $369.4 
million showed a decrease of 34.9%. Exports 
have however been rising slowly in value since 
January 1952 while there has been a corres- 
ponding decline in the value of imports since 
December 1951. Although the volume of trade 
is less, this month’s figures indicate that the 
Colony’s economy is gradually adjusting itself 
to the changed conditions brought about by 
the various restrictions impos and that the 
overstocking evidenced by the excess of imports 
over exports during the latter half of 1951 
is slowly being reduced. 


Imports as a whole were considerably less 
than the previous month but increased values, 
as compared with the 1951 monthly average, 
were recorded for Canada (plus 23%), Japan 
(plus 17%) and Thailand (plus 23%). Countries 
showing considerably reduced values for im- 
ports were United Kingdom (—26%), Australia 
(—41%), India (—55%), alaya (—59%), 
Pakistan (—46%), U.S.A. (—45%), South 
America (—100%), China (—35%), Indonesia 
(—54%), Czechoslovakia (—43%), France 
(—72%) and Germany (—32%). 


The Colony’s exports, which again increased 
slightly in total as compared with the previous 
month, showed the following individual increases 
on the basis of the 1951 monthly average: 
U.S.A. (plus 65%), Burma (plus 63%), Formosa 
(plus 80%), Indonesia (plus 62%) and Thailand 
(plus 250%). Reductions were recorded for most 
territories, the largest, on the basis of the 1951 
monthly average, being United Kingdom (—47%), 
Australia (—41%), India (—72%), Malaya 
—27%), Pakistan (—62%), China (—84%), 

apan (—43%), Macao sine Philippines 
(—56%) and Netherlands (—84%). 


Revenue 


The total revenue collected ($1,728,584) on 
liquor is about 18% higher than for February 
and about 14% higher than that for March 19651. 
This increase can be attributed to the increase 
in duties on liquor which became. effec- 
tive on 18.3.52. The increase of 20% in 
tobacco revenue may well be due to merchants’ 
apprehension lest a similar increase in duty 
on this commodity would be imposed at the 
.time of the Budget. A slight decrease is per- 
ceptible in respect of the Toilet Preparations 
and Proprietary Medicines returns. 


Trade Control 


The total number of Import 


and Export 
Licences issued were :— 


March Monthly Averages 


1952 for 1951 
Import 6,133 6,035 
EXport 11,695 9,341 


Compared with the previous month the number 
of export licences issued showed a rise of 
nearly 14%. 


There were 15 cases involving seizures of 
prohibited exports—a slight increase over last 
month. One notable seizure involved 249 bags 
of rice from a junk which had cleared for 
Cheung Chow but was intercepted well past 
this island apparently en route for Macao. 


During the month a record number of illicit 
stills totalling 125 in all together with 2,020 
gallons of fermenting mash and 118 gallons 
of dutiable Chinese spirit were destroyed or 
seized. The majority of offenders were located 
in the Cha Kwo Ling district. The increase 
in liquor duties gives an added incentive to 


this type of offence and necessitates vigorous 


preventive measures. 


There was a decrease in the amount of tobacco - 


and cigarettes seized but two notable cases 
involved the seizure of 233 lbs. of Chinese 
tobacco in a garage and 220 lbs. which were 


dumped in the sea in waterproof bags from 
a steamer as it was approaching the wharf. 


There were no seizures of narcotics during the 
month. 


During the month the number of Essential 


of 821, 
over the previous month. 
month, the new Emergency (Essential Supplies) 
Regulations 1952 became effective and the neces- 
sary change in forms and procedure undoubtedly 


Supplies Certificates issued dropped to a total 
which represents a reduction of 25% 
On the 7th of this 


Hongkong’s Imports & Exports in March 1952 
and for the first quarter of 1952 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, MARCH 1952, 
WITH CUMULATIVE TOTALS AND MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR 1952 


AND COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR 1951 


January/ Monthly Monthly 
COUNTRY March March Average Average 
1952 1952 1952 1951 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ............ 38,135,198 132,821,809 44,273,936 51,588,051 
1,424,763 4,981,134 1,660,378 2,766,874 
4,381,171 10,852,962 3,617,654 7,390,473 
Camada 9,031,950 25,287,165 8,429,055 7 323,885 
117,186 378,151 126,050 302,444 
Malaya (British) ............ 13,535,266 34,997,589 11,665,863 32,839,096 
— 186,735 62,245 241,482 
North Borneo (British) .... 3,824,551 7,232,246 2,410,749 2,490,516 
Pakistan Rove 6,486,320 59,094,367 19,698,122 11,970,801 
Br. Commonwealth, Other .. 1,231,650 9,541,426 — 3,180,475 5,774,381 
Central America ............ — 49,992 16,644 306,410 
South America ............ 16,889 —° 3,659,644 1,219,881 5,077,164 
790,559 6,027,018 2,009,006 823,283 
China (excluding Formosa) . 46,690,363 186,577,570 62,192,523 71,924,985 
872,952 3,165,389 1,055,130 1,072,550 
Wig 15,967,623 49,609,048 16,536,349 12,966,445 
7,027,773 17,004,473 5,668,158 10,253,802 
Czechoslovakia 635,784 2,392,403 797,468 1,111,840 
754,763 2,636,291 878,764 1,359,187 
2,863,774 11,706,332 3,902,111 10,290,622 
12,152,435 45,246,116 15,082,039 17,856,503 
7,645,783 27,597 ,139 9,199,046 10,429,415 
1,337,025 8,917,978 2,972,659 2,945,062 
11,060,359 30,678,869 10,226,290 10,905,106 
African Countries, Other .... —_ 551,832 183,944 ) 
Asian Countries, Other ...... 2,259,609 5,460,710 1,820,237 ) 6,794,964 
European Countries, Other .. 2,804,972 10,188,118 3,396,039 ) 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE .. 284,483,598 1,001,257,849 333,752,616 405,859,545 
TOTAL GOLD & SPECIE 73,492 4,788,445 1,596,148 1,810,956 


GRAND TOTAL 


284,557,090 1,006,046,294 335,348,764 407,670,501 


’ | 
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affected the number of certificates issued. Once 


again the United Kingdo 


m remained 


the main 


source of supply with 383 certificates issued in 
respect of United Kingdom products. The first 
certificate was issued on Burma in respect of a 
cargo of 800 gallons of White Mineral Oil. 


the 


There was little change in the general position 
with regard to price control work, apart from 
in prices of imported pro- 
ducts, particularly from Australia. 
twelve cases of overcharging during the month 
and fines totalling $720 were imposed. 


continued rise 


There were 


TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, MARCH 1952, 
WITH CUMULATIVE TOTALS AND MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR 1952 


AND COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR 1951 


January/ Monthly Monthly 
COUNTRY March March Average Average 
1952 1952 — 1952 1951 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ S 
United Kingdom ............ 9,465,317 31,545,704 10,515,235 17,883,201 
Africa (British) ............ 2,325,639 7 09,857 2,536,619 3,606,244 
cate 1,541,340 4,440,719 1,480,240 1,364,676 
Malaya (British) ........ 45,077,454 129,190,342 43,063,447 61,718,618 
New Zealand ......<scececees 544,685 1,206,365 402,122 667 ,629 
North Borneo (British) .... 1,572,276 4,734,249 1,578,083 1,284,979 
5,983,661 34,171,921 11,390,640 15,537,737 
Br. Commonwealth, Other .. 2,180,727 6,219,434 2,073,145 3,154,822 
427 ,430 995,547 331,849 654,644 
Central America §....0:...00. 1,163,937 2,224,731 741,577 792,479 
South America ............ 1,265,048 2,788,331 929.444 1,052,610 
China (excluding Formosa) . 20,943,360 61,098,757 20,356,252 133,649,613 
20,899,513 51,134,522 17,044,841 11,614,928 
2,827,862 7,766,068 2,588,689 2,836,083 
2,515,625 7,607,700 2,535,900 5,751,521 
26,167,894 55,965,565 18,655,188 7,480,943 
305,029 1,393,508 464,503 880,215 
Czechoslovakia — — 919 
a 390,135 2,014,819 671,006 765,192 
2,452,643 4,690,473 1,563,491 2,339,906 
2,927,520 8,236,501 2,745,500 2,752,264 
cot 360,269 1,910,775 636,925 495,158 
513,024 895,961 298,654 401,777 
165,576 577,787 192,596 419,638 
African Countries, Other ..«. 2,320,718 5,167,494 1,722,498 ) 
Asian Countries, Other ...... 1,618,645 5 554,969 1,851,655 ) 3,443,122 
European Countries, Other .. 350,241 569,426 189,809 ) 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE .. = 240,361,315 648,479,849 216,159,950 369,418,976 
TOTAL GOLD & SPECIE 1,227,315 5,957,986 1,985,995 2,294 86 
GRAND TOTAL .......... 241,588,630 654,437,835 218,145,945 371,713,662 


HONGKONG’S IMPORTS 


& EXPORTS 
April 1951 to March 1952 

1951 (In HK$ million) 
428 497 925 
428 408 836 
neh 404 374 778 
362 273 635 
ES 631 261 592 
419 274 693 
did 390 241 631 
457 279 736 
1952 

ton 385 197 5R? 
ean 332 211 543 
285 240 525 


HONGKONG’S TRADE 
WITH CHINA 


April 1951 to March 1952 


Import Export 


1951 (In HK$ million) Excess Excess 
87 204 291 — 117 
. wwetees 77 145 222 68 
80 141 221 61 
68 81 149 13 
53 102 155 49 
47 89 136 42 
66 73 139 7 
78 5&8 138 23 
96 52 148 44 
1952 
dee 47 21 68 26 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at the 
Head Office of the Society, Union 
Building, Hongkong, on Thursday, 
22nd May 1952 at 11.30 a.m., to 
receive the Directors’ Report and 
the Statement of Accounts, to de- 
clare a dividend and to transact 


the ordinary business of the 
Society. 
The SHARE TRANSFER 


BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 3rd May to 22nd 
May, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE 
General Manager. 


Hongkong, 18th April 1952. 
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HONGKONG MANUFACTURED 
GOODS 


Exported under Certificates of Origin & 
Imperial Preference during March 1952 


March showed an increase in the 
number of Certificates of Origin & Im- 
. perial Preference Certificates issued by 
the HK. Dept. of Commerce & Industry, 
the figures being respectively 2763 & 
1402, the grand total of 4165 representing 
an increase of 535 over that of the 
preceding month. Fees collected for 
Certificates of Origin amounted to $13,- 
220 as against $11,115 in February. 


The total value of the goods covered 
by these certificates was $18,468,760, a 
decrease of approximately $6 million from 
the previous month (Review No. 14 of 
Apr. 3. 1952, Vol. XII p. 465). This 
disparity was attributable to cotton yarn 
exports which fell from the previous 
month’s total figure of $9.1 million to 
$2.7 m. 


As a result of the decline in cotton 
yarn shipments, which are mainly des- 
patched to Pakistan this country, fell from 
first to fifth place in the value of locally- 
made goods purchased. America (incl. 
USA) was first with goods to the value 
of $5,612,041 - (Feb. $4,550,096); Malaya 
and Burma came second and third with 
$2,553,984 (Feb. $3,470,799) and $2,078,239 
($3,509,646) respectively; Great Britain 
came fourth with $2,035,019 ($1,327,749) ; 
and Pakistan fifth with $1,069,080 ($6,- 
381,910). 


H.K. Manufactures exported under Certificate of 
Origin & Imperial Preference Cert. in March 1952 


$ 
Europe: 
Australasia: 
America: 
540,804 
Africa: 
Union of South Afrioa ............ 788,612 
958,236 
Portuguese East Africa ........... 214,115 
60,810. 
Asia: 
Thailand ..... 36,521 
1,069,080 
Br. Commonwealth, Other ........ 902,812 
i 
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SIGNIFICANT ITEMS IMPORTED DURING MARCH, 1952 


% difference % of Country’s 

on basis 1951 total imports 
Monthly 
Average 


Country and 
total value 
of imports 


United Kingdom 
($38,135,198) 


Australia 
($4,381,171) 


Canada 
($9,031,950) 


India 
($5,952,135) 


Malaya 
($13,535,266) 


North Borneo 
($3,824,551) 
A 


U.S.A. 
($17,092,473) 


China 
($46,690,363) 


Formosa 
($5,293,402) 


Fr. Indochina 
($4,693,092) 

Indonesia 
($3,491,474) 


Japan 
($38,364,268) 


Macao 
($6,814,483) 


Thailand 
($15,967,623) 
Belgium 
($7,027,773) 
France 
($2,863,774) 
Germany 
($12,152,436) 


Italy 
($8,507,725) 
Netherlands 
($7,645,783) 
Norway 
($1,337,025) 
Sweden 
($3,001,738) 
Switzerland 
($11,060,359) 


Imports 
Item March 
1952 $ 
@& GEV 305,974 
Sheep’s wool, scoured 29,968 
Woollen suitings 2,515,959 
967,863 
Iron & steel structural parts ...... 61,344 
Blectric generators 547,642 
Cables for electricity .......ccccee00. 513,158 
Passenger motor vehicles .......... 1,851,184 
Pharmaceutical products (other than 
Passenger motor vehicles .......... 534,728 
Fountain-pens, pen-holders etc. .... 803,501 
866,821 
544,249 
1,407,612 
Cotton fabrics, bleached ............ 672,595 
Primary hardwoods ...cccccccccccccs 332,873 
Oranges, tamgerines 1,630,186 
Tobacco stems, trimmings ........... 30,600 
Pharmaceutical products (other than 
Cotton fabrics, bleached ............ 1,016,774 
Swine, live eer eee 7,591,524 
4,108,879 
Oranges, 847,545 
Fresh vegetables .........+. 
371,355 
379,818 
Soya beans ...... 3,974,502 
Carpets & rugs of vegetable plaiting 
Beet & cane sugar, refined ......... 1,662,250 
Cotton shirtings, white ............. 1,650,725 
882,347 
Fountain pens, pen-holders etc. ...... 525,345 
Pharmaceutical products (other than 
Matches, imported ........ 285,954 
1,762,935 
Iron & steel plates ......... Feeeueas 96,466 
Pharmaceutical products (other than 
Pharmaceutical products (other than 
Photographic & cine. apparatus .... 679,523 
Woollen suitings & tweeds......... ‘ 150,028 
Textile machinery e*eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 91 ,805 


t+] 1 +11 1+ 


| | 


into Hongkong 
in March 1952 


1% 
4% 
1% 


41% 
88% 
65% 
9% 1% 
46% 
91% 3% 
719% — 
19% 1% 
29% 1% 
42% 1% 
58% 5% 
34% 1% 
31% 15% 
10% 
61% 4% 
718% 4% 
109% 35% 
97% — 
76% 6% 
44% 9% 
63% 10% 
+ 79% 84% 
+ 635% 6% 
1% 
+1343% 10% 
+ 277% 12% 
+ 14% 47% 
+ 705% 5% 
+ 208% 44% 
+ 223% 9% 
+ 645% 6% 
— 12% 10% 
— 100% — 
— 99% 
73% 2% 
107% 6% 
142% 5% 
4% 9% 
189% 2% 
29% 5% 
70% 1% 
97% 9% 
69% 1% 
59% 2% 
60% 6% 
75% 1% 
39% 1% 
60% 27% 
67% 20% 
16% 1% 
135% 42% 
13% 19% 
T% 1% 
289% 4% 
628% 2% 
116% 4% 
15% 2% 
23% 2% 
265% 1% 
90% 1% 
96% 16% 
65% 4% 
90% 11% 
32% 3% 
71% 1% 
113% 5% 
— 98% 1% 
— 84% 2% 
+ 115% 6% 
— 2% 
+ 24% 5% 
+ 80% 6% 
— 63% 35% 
— 87% 4% 
+ 149% 16% 
— 86% 1% 
+ 18% 14% 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


May Day this year did not create 
much stir. Except for a very few flags 
flown from trade union centres, some offi- 
cial dinners given by trade union leaders, 
and the closure of some factories, the 
day might easily have passed unnoticed 
by the residents of Hongkong. 


Apart from politics which, unless they 
touch them closely, this mercantile com- 
munity finds boring the commodity mar- 
kets were feeling the touch of spring in 


an unwonted mode of optimism during 
the week. Not based upon any very 
tangible evidence, nevertheless the feel- 
ing persisted that next month will show 
better trading conditions. News re- 
ceived from Shanghai seems to point 
to a slackening in the persecution to 
which private traders have been sub- 
jected, and the logical deduction there- 
fore is that Hongkong, with warehouses 
stuffed with goods and prices at a low 
level, has something to offer China of 


SIGNIFICANT ITEMS EXPORTED DURING MARCH 1952 


% difference % of Hongkong’s 
Country and Exports on basis 1951 total exports 
total value Item March Monthly to country 
of exports 1952 $ Average im March 1952 
United Kingdom Oil-seed cake ........... 1,528,322 + 149% 16% 
($9,465,317) Teaseed oi] 54,4 — 49% 4% 
Footwear, local manuf suntic 2,168,943 + 334% 23% 
Australia SOC 187,636 — 66% 5% 
($3,531,191) Groundnuts, shelled ............... - 1,405,562 + 625% 40% 
Malaya BS eee eee 1,429,905 + 8% 3% 
Oranges, tanmgerines ........ 623,987 477% 1% 
les eee 1,457,856 42% 3% 
Beet & cane sugar, refined ........ 1,322,972 + 412% 3% 
Sugar confectionery 69,983 85% 
Prepared animal food ............-; 1,190,056 + 62% 3% 
Old & waste 286,523 30% 1% 
Plants, seeds, for medicine & per- 
Cotton drills & ducks, white ...... 403,857 — 65 1% 
Cotton fabrics, n.e.s. white ........ 2,068,324 +1511% 5% 
Bed, table linen ee ee 111,607 — 81 
Metal manufactures, m.e.s. ........ 249,355 + 179% 1% 
Lamps, electric light fixtures ...... 59,772 — 88% — 
Wate Teak 8,204,722 — 48% 71% 
Books & pamphlets ...........se.+:. 24,349 18% 1% 
Toys & @ames .......... 436,111 49% 1% 
Fountain pens, etc. eeeeeeeetseeeeeee 746,290 23% 2% 
U.S.A. Vegetables, tinned ............+.555 , 660,459 + 252% 3% 
($22,413,798) Tea, China eee ee 337,81 1 82% 2% 
Bristles > 7,807,292 257% 35% 
1,584, + 254% 1% 
Carpets & rugs of vegetable, plaiting 
mate es 350,142 + 100% 2% 
Furniture, rattan, 1,205,866 + 65% 5% 
China Beet & cane sugar, refined .......... 124,264 — 88% 1% 
($20,943,360) Sheep’s wool, scoured .............. 180,000 — 88% 1% 
Plants, seeds, for medicine & per- 
Inorganic chemicals 13,332 — 100% 
Fertilizers eeeeee . 24,500 — 99% 
Textile machinery ........cccccccces 1,873,448 — 33% 9% 
Machine parts & accessories ....... — 94% 
Surgical instruments .............. 103,675 — 96% “= 
Scientific instruments ....... 7,873 — 100% 
Formosa 500,549 + 61% 2% 
($20,899,513) Flour ......... 608,998 + 5% 3% 
Soya beans 280,698 59% 1% 
Plants, seeds, for mtedicine & per- 
739,167 + 35% 4% 
Fr. Indochina Plants, seeds, for medicine & per- 
($2,827,862) 565,802 — 18% 20% 
Indonesia Cotton drills & ducks, white ........ 6,386,190 + 92% 19% 
($33,133,694) 
Japan Beet & cane sugar, refined .......... 312,600 — 60% 
($9,161,383) Groundnuts, shelled ..... 118,200 — 91% 1% 
Iron ore & concentrates ............ 331,672 — 68% 
Plants, seeds, for medicine & per- 
fumery 73,245 =" 80% 1% 
Macao Flour *eeeeee 404.2 97% 5% 
Inorganic chemicals ................ 54,104 — 87% 1% 
Philippines Cotton fabrics, bleached ........... 9 357,905 + 112% 14% 
($2,515,625) 
Thailand 1,715,313 + 1% 
($26,167,894) Fresh vegetables, n.@.8. 303,220 38% 1% 
France Essential vegetable oils .............. 274,677 + 132% 11% 
($2,452,643) 
Germany 653,379 + 230% 22% 


which China possibly will soon take ad- 
vantage. 

As regards exports from the mainland 
to Hongkong, these have shown an im- 
provement recently and it is anticipated 
that these increased deliveries will con- 


tinue. Also, as shown by the trade re- 
turns for March, the Colony’s exports 


both to China and to other countries 


showed a slight but nevertheless en- 
couraging increase against those for the 
preceding month. 


During the week ended May 3, the 
markets continuéd quiet. There was 
only light trading in cotton yarn and 
piecegoods and prices remained on the 
whole firm. Metals were in a depressed 
state. The industrial chemicals market 
was dull. Paper was the object of pur- 
chasing by dealers from Taiwan and 
Indonesia. China produce showed liveli- 
ness, with exporters to Taiwan, Japan 
and Malaya active towards the end of 
the week. 


HK Commodity Prices Apr. 28 to May 3, 1952 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul equals 133.3 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn—HK20’s $1420/$1450 per bale. 
Japanese 40’s $2350. Egyptian 20's $1410. 
Italian 20’s $1350. 


Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40’ 
%” $65 per picul, 4%” $59, %" & 1” $49; HK 
make 20’—40’ 4” to 1” $49 per picul (sellers’ 
Brass Strip, British 14 x 48” 10 oz. 
. Brass Wire G14-16 $590 per 
picul. Corrugated Roofing Iron Sheet 3’ x 7’ 
G26 83 cents per lb. Galvd. Iron Sheet G26 70 
oe per Ib., Japanese G31 3’ x 7’ $7.60 per 
sheet. 


Industrial Chemicals—Carbolic Acid Crystals 
$3.05 per Ib. Borax granulated, US, $37 per 
100-Ib. bag. Citric Acid, British, $2.05 per lb. 
Carbon Black, German, old $165 per case of 
145% Ibs. Calcium Hypochloride 60% in 50 
kilo drums 25 cents per Ib. Calcium Carbonate, 
light, Japanese in 18 kilo bag $430 per ton. 
Glycerine 250 kilo drum, Dutch,’ $2.30 per Ib. 
Quebracho Extract, British, 69 cents per lb. 
Sodium Bicarbonate, British, $43 per 100 kilo 
nee Zine Oxide 99%, German, 91 cents per 


Paper—Bond Paper, watermarked 22” x 34” 
white Norwegian & Swedish 32 lbs. $33.80 per 
ream; coloured 82 Ibs. $44 per ream. Bond 
Paper unwatermarked, 32 Ibs. $31 per ream. 
Foolscap cream laid British, 48-60 Ibs. 2%" x 
33”. $1.52 per Ib. Woodfree Printing 57-60 lbs. 
$1.05; Norwegian 65-70 Ibs. $1.02; Austrian & 
Czech 57-60 Ibs. 95/97 cents per Ib. Flint 
Paper, coloured 20’ x 30’ $39 per ream. MG 
Sulphite Paper, white, European 47 lbs. white 
35 x 47” $42 per ream. Newsprint in roll 52 
gr. Norwegian 31” 58 cents (nominal), 43” 57 
cents (nom.), Japanese 31”. 50 cents (sellers). 
Newsprint in ream 38 Ibs. 31” x 43”" $24 per 
ream. Cigarette Paper, Japanese 20 x 30’ 
$15.50 per ream. Duplex Board Swedish 240 


‘Ibs. $180 per ream; Finnish 255 Ibs. $165. Yellow 


Strawboard Dutch 8 oz. 26 x 31" $620 per ton. 
Cellophane Paper 36 x 389” Belgian $71 per 
ream. 


China Produce—Woodoil (Tung Oil) in bulk 
$238 per picul (sellers), European buying offer 
£255 per ton c. & f. Aniseed Oil 15 deg. $910 
per picul (sellers), $930 per picul export qual. 
fob. (sellers), Cassia Oi] 80-85% c.a. $1950 per 
picul (sellers), $2060 per picul export qual. fob. 
(nominal). Teaseed Oil 2% ffa. $163 (nom.), 
8% $160 (nom.), European buying offer £185 
per ton c. & f. Soyabean Oil $135 per picul 
(nom.). Rapeseed Oil $155 (nom.). 

Raw Silk Canton 20/22 $3140 per picul (nom.). 
Silk Waste Canton No. 1 $850 per picul (nom.); 
Tussah Waste $550 (mnom.). Crude Lacquer 
Szechuan old $580 per picul (spot). Feathers, 
Duck, 85% $950 (nom.) per picul, 75% $750 
(nom.). Tea BOP $300 per picul (nom.); OP 
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FRENCH TRADE ENQUIRIES FOR 
HONGKONG 


(A) EXPORT FROM FRANCE & FRENCH 
UNION 


Enquirers Interested in 
1.—S.I°.D.B.R.C.O, Provisions, Canned 
Saigon Goods (including 
canned tomato juice 
& oil Sardines) 
2.—Ets. M. MER- Velvet & Drugget 
LIN, Voiron 
3.—Ets. KERLY, Moulded, cut, de- 
aris corated "Glassware & 
Crystals 
4.—Maison Vve LE Elephant Hair Jewel- 
JEUNE, lery 
Paris 
5.—Ets. AU BON General Export & 
MARCHE, Commission Agnts 
Paris 
6.—S.A.T.E.S., Synthetic Textile 
Saint-Cloud. Products (Nylon 
thread) 
7.—S.C.P.C., Industrial Chemicals 
Rabat 
8.—Ets DYNA, Tools, Small Articles 
Paris for use in Radio 
Electricity ; Equip- 
ment for Electric 
Appliance Construc- 
tion 
9.—Ets. J. P. Fine Champagne, 
MENARD & Cognac, Burgundy 
FILS, Saint- Wines 
Mente 
10.—LEJAY Wines & Liquors 
LAGOUTE, (Cassis de Dijon) 
Dijon 
11.—Ets. PBZON Fishing Articles 
& MICHEL 
Amboise 
12.—Ets. GOUR- Industrial Chemicals 
DEL, Paris 
13.—Ets. DE Powder Puffs 
BERNA, 
Paris 
14.—S. E. M. — Bicycle Accessories 
Paris 
15.—Ets. C. GAY, Silk Stuff 
Lyon 
16.—E. LAMBERT Rum St. James 
& Cie, 
Neuilly-sur- 
Seine 
17.—Guy GAUTIER Cognac Brandies 
& CO., Cognac 


(B) IMPORT TO FRANCE & FRENCH UNION 


18.—Ets. M. Exotic living birds, 
CORNIER, fish and animals 
Parmain 
Further information obtainable from French 
Commercial Counsellor, 601, Jardine Building, 
Hongkong. 


$320 (nom.); Green $330 (nom.); Paochung 2nd 


qual. $285 (nom.). 

Aniseed Star, Nanning Ist qual. $280 per 
picul (nom.), export qual. $320 (nom.). Cassia 
Lignea, West River 1 cwt bale fob. Ist qual. 


$87 (nom.) per picul, 80 Ib. bale fob. $84 (nom.). 
Cassia Scraped, Honan $95 per picul (nom.). 
Cassia Unscraped, Honan $90 (nom.). Castor 
Seed, Tientsin $82 per picul (nom.). Cotton- 
seed Cake, Hankow $30 per picul (nom.). Tea- 
seed Cake $16 per picul (spot). Citronella Oil 
$3.20 per lb. (nom.). Menthol Crystals $47 
per lb. (spot). Peppermint Oil $27 per Ib. 
(spot). Brans, Wheat in gunny bag $20.80 per 
picul (spot); Rice $24.80 per picul (spot). 
Bamboo Leaves $52 per picul (spot). Garlic 
$81 per picul (spot). Gallnuts, Hankow Ist 
qual. $80 per picul (nom.), export qual. $86 
(nom.). Gypsum $17 per picul (nom.). Egg 
Yolk, dried $3.50 per lb. (nom.); Albumen dried 
$4.60 per lb. (nom,). Ramie, white, Hunan 


Ist qual. $325 per picul (nom.). Ramie Fibres, 
West River list qual. $310 per picul (spot). 
Rosin, Hast River, “M” $64 per picul, “N” $61 


per picul. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week April 21—26: 


GOLD: High & low for .945 fine tael $301%— 
293%, for .99 fine tael in Macao and Canton 
resp. $313—305%, and $310—304. Daily high 
and low rates for .945 fine tael: $3015¢—297% ; 
300%, —297% ; 299—297144; 299%.—-295%; 296%,— 
298% ; 297144—295%. Week’s opening 297%, clos- 
ing 296. Crossrates US$40%,—39.95; cif Macao 
contracts for a total of 28,800 ozs concluded at 
US$40 .32—40. 


Fluctuations within narrow 
stable. 
abroad determine 
feels discouraged. Exports may soon decline 
further as overseas demand weak. Macao ar- 
rivals will for some time keep stock here and 
in Macao on high level. Korean war develop- 
ments are insufficient inducement for bullion 
markets. On the whole, quiet conditions will 
prevail until political situation will turn worse. 


Forward interest for change over hedgers 
totaled for the week per 1 taels $1.05. Trad- 
ings: 190,800 taels or 31,800 per average day. 
Positions: 90,700. Cash sales: 20;480 of which 
9480 listed in the Exchange. Exports: 14,0v0 
taels of which 9500 to Singapore, 4500 to Bang- 
kok. Imports: 12,500 taels, from Macao. Ar- 
rivals in Macao: 40,000 ozs. 


.SILVER: Prices per .99 fine tael $6.67—6.65, 
dollar: coin 4.29—4.28, small coins 3.29—3.28. 
Sales: 8000 taels, 15,000 dollar, 6000 
coins. 


Quiet market. 
wan very smmll. Demand by dealers for ex- 
port active. All interest focused on possibility 
that Chinese authorities in Canton may sell 
some silver. Official stocks, from People’s Bank 
resources, said to be considerable in Macao but 
when red light will be given is not known yet. 
Obviously, Peking is in need of sterling and 
dollar exchange and is to sell silver 
if world considered attractive. 


US$: High & low for US notes $646—638, 
DD 645%—639%, TT 647%—642, equiv. to 
crosses of US$2.47—2.49. Day-to-day high and 
low of TT: $64744—643; 647—643%; 
647—644% ; 645144—642; 647—646% 
$645144.—639; 6444%4,—639%; 
640%; 642%—638; 645—643. Sales: TT New 
York US$2,070,000, DD 380,000, notes spot 
460,000, notes futures 6,750,000. "Note postion 
(average) US$3,560,000. 


Sterling in free markets has reached a stable 
point and Hongkong is taking its cue from them. 
Fluctuations here are insignificant. Merchant 
business is done on more stable level than for 
many months past; ome works at a cross of 
2.50. 
don’s point of view, sufficient to discourage 
speculation and adequate to promote exports 
from UK which, if transacted at the official 
rate, may find strong sales resistance abroad. 
Triangular trade is still stimulated if the cross 
remains as at present. In many ways, such 
form of trade if assisting British exports is not 
considered harmful by London. 


In the local TT sector the futures note business 
acts as principal stimulant and the price is 
determined by the speculative transactions in 
the Gold Exchange. Interest in the notes for- 
ward market totaled $3.60 per unit of US$ 
1000. In the DD sector the absence of larger 
amounts of overseas Chinese remittances con- 
demned the market to inactivity. 


BANKNOTES & DD: DD Singapore quoted 
$1.868—1 .865, Manila 2.26—2.23, Bangkok 
.82—.315, Tokyo $6.44 per US$. Sales: 
Mal.$650,000, pesos 210,000, baht 1% million, 
US$35,000 (Tokyo). Other TT Japan quoted per 
10,000 yen $155. Some business with India and 
Caen in DD was done at rates of resp. $1.20 
and 6.45. 


Notes quoted per one unit in HK$: 
15.90, Australia 12.50—12.47, N. Zealand 
13.95—13.88, Egypt 13.50, S. Africa 15.95— 
15.90, India 1.185—1.18, Pakistan 1.25—1.24, 
Ceylon 1.05, Burma .93, Malaya 1.82—1.806, 
Canada 6.45—6.39, Manila 2.37—2.34, Macao 
1.085—1.07, Indochina .134—.1285, Siam .31— 
.805, Indonesia .30—.295, Japanese yen, per 


margin, rates 


local outlook. Speculation 


. Note rates: 
64414%4—639%; 646— 


London 


Sterling firmness and weak gold markets 


small 


Imports from China and Tai-— 


647—643 


This figure may appear useful from Lon- — 


10,000, 157—156. 
Canadian dollar, 
par with US$. 
active. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan yuan quoted 
per 10,000 $2720—2600, DD 2550—2475, with sales 
resp. TY % million and 24% milion. Gold and 
US$ transfer with Taipei quoted resp. 104/03 
and 102/01. 


General conditions in Taiwan being stable, the 
currency is more in demand and has recently 
improved vis-a-vis foreign exchange. There is 
more confidence in continued prosperity of Tai- 
wan and more merchants, previously having 
come here to look for a shelter, have returned 
and keep on going back to the island. 


People’s Bank of China currency quoted here 
$204—-194 per one million yuan, DD Canton 
230—229, Amoy 193—192 and business done 
amounted resp. to PBY 30 million, 75 m. and 
80 m. Remittances with Amoy quoted per US$ 
transferred HK$5.58. Remittances with Can- 
ton in HK$ quoted 90 per 100 paid in Canton. 
Gold and US$ transfers with Shanghai quoted 
resp. 88 and 84 per 100 paid in Shanghai. 
Tientsin transfers at approx. same prices as 
for Shanghai. 


Conditions in China were described — a pro- 
minent banker who recently arrived here front 
Shanghai as follows: The five-anti campaign 
turned out to be a high-pressure squeeze on 
middie classes-and succeeded in bullying the 
bourgeoisie. Private owned firms are now sub- 
ject to strict control by authorities and by 
workers; prices and working conditions are no 
longer a matter which owners can decide. Profit 
margins are severely cut and supervised by 
employees’ and workers’ committees. PB yuan 
circulation has been reduced from the high 
volume it had attained under pressure of war 
expenditure for Korean hostilities and war 
preparations of Peking (as mapped out by 
Moscow). When inflationary conditions drove 
commodity prices higher the Peking govt was 
concerned about consequences and _ instituted 
a price-reducing campaign in the frame of the 
five-antis movement. Subsequently prices have 
been reduced, in many cases 20%, in others 
40-50%. The effects of the Korean war on the 
economy of China were for a long time dis- 
turbing. and were considered deleterious for 
the whole fabric of the communist state; to 
remedy this situation a very harsh system of 
regulation and austerity had to be _ intro- 
duced. This system has hurt the people and 
is going to hurt them more bitterly as the 
rearmament race continues. The Chinese 
economy cannot bear the strain of the war in 
Korea and the preparation for war in other 
areas—as planned by Moscow—so the life of the 
individual has to be made more frugal, right 
down to the starvation level. There is wide- 
spread unemployment in the cities and poverty 
is the fate of the broad masses. The policy of 
Peking is to give everybody to eat—but that is 
all, ‘Everybody’ does not include members of 
the classes marked out for obliteration. The 
Chinese now say that one can hardly see a 
smiling face in the country; that is true and is 
a situation -which cannot be expected to be 
changed for the: better. The effects of the war 
in Korea and the preparations for war are now 
being felt by everybody in the country. To 
counteract the feelings of misery and the dislike 
of the frugality regime, Peking is trying to 
build up morale by appealing to such matters 
as patriotism, hatred of imperialism, love of 
the great utopia of Russian-painted paradise of 
the workers etc. Peking wants to boost exports 
more and more—but non-communist countries 
may not benefit from this trade expansion 
program of the communists. Inter-Cominform 
countries trade is the thing desired. However 
Chinese exports can only be shipped abroad—to 
Russia and her satellites—if domestic consump- 
tion .is..very seriously restricted. Private mer- 
chants and manufactures find the atmosphere 
in China suffocating. But their spirit is broken 
and they do not see any chance, in the near 
future, to estape from the ‘New Democratic’ 
paradise in which they find themselves today. 
The wish to see an end of it all, even an en 
with the greatest sacrifices, is now heard 
everywhere in China. The workers who ‘own’ 
the country are just as dismayed as are the other 
people but the military and fanatic cadres are 
capable of suppressing any movement directed 
against the present dictatorial regime. 


Business within narrow limits. 
being short here, quoted at 
Demand for sterling notes is 


| 


1952. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 

REGISTRATIONS 

The following new private company was in- 

corporated in Hongkong during the week ended 
April 26, 1952:— 

Eastern Zone Industrial Company, Limited, 
Importers, exporters, commission agents, etc. ; 
Nominal Capital, $120,000; Registered Office, 
47, Gloucester Road, 3rd floor, Victoria, Hong- 
kong ; Subscribers—Bei Wo Sen, 47, Gloucester 
Road, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Joseph 
K. H. Sun, 47, Gloucester Road, 3rd floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Lane, Crawford Ltd. 


The Directors of Lane, Crawford Limited 
announce that, subject to audit, from the 
balance of Profit & Loss Account available at 
the 29th February 1952, a dividend of $38.00 
and a bonus of $1.00 per share, both free of 
tax, will be recommended for payment to Share- 
holders at the forthcoming Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of the Company. 


The Directors have further decided to issue 
100,000 Shares, of the nominal value of $10.00 
per Share, representing the unissued portion of 
the Company’s Authorized Capital, at a premium 
of $5.00 per Share, i.e. at $15.00 per Share, 
such Shares to be issued in the proportion of 
two new Shares to every three Shares held, 
and ranking pari-passu with old Shares for 
dividend from ist March 1952. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
REPORT FOR APRIL 


There was little interest taken in the market 
during the month, resulting in a decrease in 
the turnover. Prices receded slight! 
market closed steady. 

Business reported during April $7,297,096. 
Business reported in 1951 $140,671,899. Busi- 
mess for January to April 1952: $63,163,377. 
Business reported in April, 1951, $7,933,895. 


Business Done in April 1952: Qty. ef Bwo Cotton ...... 24,572 
H.K. Govt. 4% Loan ..........+-. $82,000 | Rubber 
ter Bute Plantation 7,000 
Canton Insurance 180 Consolidated Rubber 
Union Insurance eee 340 Kota Bahroe 9000 
China Underwriters 3,150 Kveeweek Java 1000 
Douglas Ss. Ss. eee eee 100 Rubber Trust ob 15,262 
Indo-China (Def.) 100 S’hai Kedah 13.000 
Asia Navigation 46,812 Sungel Duff 1,000 
C. Providents _................... 10,650 HIGHEST AND LOWEST QUOTA- 
6,242 TIONS IN HONGKONG FOR THE 
Wheelock Marden FIRST QU ARTER 1952. 
H K & Ss. Hotels eee . 41,000 for January 
.K ee 3,630 to March 
> eee Stock High Low 
Shanghal Lande 19,490 Government Loan... 308% $96 
Hump do % (1934) $93 $93 
Realt eee © © 4,000 do 344% ad 1940) $9344 $9314 
H.K. Tram do 344% ,, (1948) $94 $93 
tar Fe H’kong & Shai B’king Corp. $1645 $1445 
China Pd) London Register £91%  £81% 
Bank of’ East Asia, Ltd. $150 $139 
Telephones 15,500 Insurances 
Cements eee ee ee 33,250 Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. ee $262% $240 
1,200 Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. $820 $730 
Dairy . 34,767 China Underwriters, Ltd. & $4.90 
Watson eee 8,750 Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
eee xX.D. $150 $145 
Lane ords 
Sinceres eee 2,653 Shipping 
Sun Co $4ab6 sc céSebVeeeaedeese 2,410 Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. .... $160 $160 
Wing 10 Indo-China Steam 
Vibro Piling eee ee eee ee eee 500 Navigation Co., Ltd. Def. $53 $53 
Shanghai Loan ecccccccccececsese 26,000 Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. X.D. $26% $25 
Yangtze Nebeduese cud bade 46,800 Eastern Asia Navigation Co.. Ltd. $1.85 $1.10 
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HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 


Sterling 


1/8 


7/8 


Maximum Selling 
H.K.$16.134454 


Indirect Sterling 1/32 higher than London rate for the usance involved. 


( & South Africa & Aden) 
1/2 
(West Africa & West Indies) 
Rupees - (India) ..... tine 
Rupees - (Ceylon) ......... - 
Rupees - (Rangoon) 8 
Rupees = (Pakistan) 57 
U.S. Dollars 17 
(Delivery within one 
month 1/16 down per calendar 
month thereafter) 
New 1/2 
S. Africa Pounds ....... 


wd " N.B. Sterling selling rates for delivery within two months with a cut of 1/32nd. for every further three months forward. 


7/8 
7/8 


5/8 


5/8 


7/16 


5/8 


1/4 
8/4 


5/16 


1/2 


7/8 
27/32 


3/4 


16.134454 


16.134454 


1.2102875 


1.2102875 


1.2130402 


1.2102875 


1.7467249 


1.8957346 


5.7761732 


5 .8823529 
12.972973 


16.134454 


16.168421 
1.3201320 


(1/72 


H.K.$16.033403 


1/3 1/32 15 .966736 
1/3 1/16 30 days 15.933610 
1/3 3/32 60 days. 15.900621 
1/3 5/32 90 days. 15 .835052 
1/3 7/32 120 days 15.770021 


Indirect Stetling 1/82 higher than London vate for the 
usance involved. 


1/3 3/32 O.D. if under L/Credit 15.900621 
1/3 5/32 OD. without L/Credit 15.835052 
1/32nd. up every 30 days. 
1/3 9/32 O.D. if under L/Credit - 15.705521 
1/3 11/32 O.D. without L/Credit 15.641548 
1/32nd up every 30 days. 

83 9/16 # 1.1967091 
83 13/16 1.1931395 
83 15/16 7 & 30 days 1.1913626 
84 1/16 60 days. 1.1895911 
84 8/16 90 days. 1.1878248 
84 3/16 O.D. if under L/Credit 1.1878248 
84 5/16 O.D. without L/Credit 1.18606388 
84 13/16 30 & 60 days. 1.1790715 
83 7/16 A 1.1985019 
83 11/16 1.1949216 
83 13/16 7 & 30 days. 1.1931395 
83 15/16 60 days 1.1913626 
84 1/16 90 days 1.1895911 
83 3/4 1.1940299 
84 O.D. 1.1904762 
84 1/8 7 & 30 days. 1.1887073 
84 1/4 60 days. 1.1869436 
84 3/8 90 days 1.1851852 
57 15/16 roe 1.7259978 
58 O.D 1.7241379 
58 1/8 30 days. 1.7204301 
58 1/4 60 days. 1.7167382 
53 1/4 OD. 1.8779343 
53 3/8 30 days. 1.8735363 
53 1/2 60 days. 1.8691589 
17 9/16 7.2. 5.6939502 
17 5/8 days. 5.6737589 
17 11/16 60 & 90 days. 5.6537102 
17 1/4 T.T. & O.D. 5.7971014 
1/6 7/8 zon 12.715232 
1/6 15/16 O.D 12.673267 
1/8. 3/16 15.802469 

15.483871 
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Docks, 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & 
Godown Co., Ltd. 
North Point Wharves, 
& Hongkew Co., 


0902000 xX. 


td. 
Shanghai ‘Dockyard, Ltd. ses 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. om 


Mining 
we Australian Gold Mining Co., 


Wharves & Godowns 


$46% 


$8.10 


Lands, Hotels & Buildings 


Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, Ltd. 
Hongkong — Investment and 


td. 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., Ltd. 
Public Utilities 


Hongkong Tramways 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. ....(F. Pd) 
(P. Pd) 

Star Ferry Co., Ltd. ..cccccces 
China Light & " Power Co., Ltd. 


Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. .. 
Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. 


$9 
$70 
$1.70 


$14% 
$3 


Sandakan Light & Power Co., Ltd. $7 


Cou, Ltd. 


Industrials 


Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. .. 
Hongkong ope Manufacturing 


Stores, Etc. 


Ice & Cold Storage 
A. S. Watson & Co., 
Lane, Crawford, Ltd 
China Emporium, Ltd. 
Sun Co., Ltd. 
Kwong Sang Hong, Ltd. 
Wing On Co., Ltd. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainment & Land In- 
vestment Co., Ltd. 

International Films Ltd. 

H.K. Engineering & Construction 
Co., Ltd. (F. 

Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. 

Shanghai Loan & Investment Co., 
Ltd. 


Yangtze Finance Co., 


Cotton Mills 
Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. .......... 


Rubbers, etc. 
The Anglo-Dutch (Java) Planta- 
The Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. .. 
The Ayer Tawah Rubber Planta- 
The Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. 
The Consolidated Rubber Estates 
The Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. .. 
The Java Consolidated Rubber & 
The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates 
Kroewoek Java Plantations, Ltd. 
Langkat 
“.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn-Bosch- 
Landbouwexploitatie in Lang- 


The Shanghai Kelantan Rubber 
Estates (1925) Ltd bntebesese $1.30 $0.95 
The Shanghai Pahang Rubber 
bas 1% $1.70 
The Sungala Rubber Estate, Ltd. $2% $2%, 
The Sungei Duri Rubber Estates, 
The Shanghai-Sumatra Rubber 
$814 $5 
The ‘Tanah Merah Estates (1916) e206 
The Ziangbe Rubber Co., Ltd. .. $4% $3 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


A good week was recorded in the share mar- 
ket while Singapore cordially welcomed its new 
Governor. The same enthusiasm however was 
not shown in the rubber commodity market on 
the announcement that practically all restric- 
tions would be lifted from the use of natural 
rubber in the United States. 

His Excellency comes with a ‘good chit’ from 
Hongkong, which port has shown in post-war 
years what can be done to carry on trade under 
the most difficult conditions by giving full scope 
to “‘the patient, dextrous assiduity of private and 
untramelled enterprise.”” We quote a China mer- 
chant of 1834. The Governor made a good first 
impression with commercial Singapore when he 
averred that the most important social service 
of Government was to provide security and 
that only from commerce could funds be got 
to improve the lot of the local population. 
Further he declared he would work for the 
removal of the restraints on trade imposed by 
official controls. 

The United States Government is at last 
moving towards relaxation of all controls over 
the use of natural rubber. This policy was im- 
plemented in an announcement made on the 
19th April. The share market has recognised 
the long term benefits of this policy by impart- 
ing a marked firmness to Industrials and a 
steadiness to Rubbers. But in the Commodity 
market there has been no improvement and 
dealers have been quick to point out how Ameri- 
can authorities have offset any immediate 
benefits to Malaya from the lifting of control 
by reducing the selling price for lower grade 
rubber for immediate delivery from Government 
stocks and lowering the price of the subsidised 
synthetic article. One trusts that: the ancient 
American adage about “fooling all the people 
all the time” still has currency and that the 
Natural Rubber Bureau will demonstrate to 
the United States taxpayer how illusory are 
these benefits he enjoys as a consumer and how, 
for every cent saved as a consumer, he has 
probably contributed a cent and a half as a 
taxpayer in subsidies to synthetic and losses 
in interference with the normal and economical 
progress of rubber from tree to consumer 
through trade channels. 

In the Industrial share market there was 
strong selective buying which took in Straits 
Steamship on the increased distribution for 1951 
($2 per share against $1.50 in 1950), and Straits 
Trading and Gammon on expectations from 
their reports which are almost due. Uniteers, 
which moved against the trend, were bought on 
the decline and at the end had unsatsified buyers 
at the lower levels. 

Among Dollar Tins, Petalings improved slight- 
ly on the quarterly interim declaration of 25 
cents per share. Hong Fatt were taken higher 
on market reports that, at long last, rich 
karang was being extracted from the bottom 
of the mine. Lukuts rose sharply when outport 
buyers said the Company was about to mine 
the subleased land. A number of bids made 
for Consolidated Tin Dredging were too low 
for the Melbourne market and in the end a few 
shares were taken up to 5/- Australian. 

Raub Gold were quieter with small local 
business and a few buying orders from overseas. 
Reports from: Chinese sources, as yet unconfirm- 


ed, have it that greatly inareased quantities. 
of gold will shortly be offered for tender by 
the mine to local Goldsmiths. 

Local Loans had a limited turnover within 
quotations and again Malayan investors bought 


British 3%4% War Loan and 3% Savings Bonds 
1955/65. 


Business Done 19th—25th April. 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave Ord. $3.65 and. 
$3.67%, Gammon $2.97% to $3.03, Hammer 
$47.00, Hongkong Bank (London Register) £83, 
Malayan Cement 94 cents, Malayan Collieries 
$1.67% and $1.65, McAlister $39.50, Robinson 
$3.97% to $4.00, Straits Steamship $25.25 and 
$25.50 c.d. ‘c.b., Straits Times $3.57%, Straits 
Trading $23.00 to $23.50, Union Insurance of 
Canton $400, United Engineers $12.00 to $12.35, 
Henry Waugh $2.30 and $2.32%, Wearne $4.65 
to $4.75, William Jacks $3.25 to $3.20. 


Tins. Hongfatt $1.35 to $1.38%, Kesang 
$1.00 Kuchai $3.05, Lukut .55 to .70 cents, 
Petaling .$6.62% and $6.65 c.d., Sungei Way 


$4.12%, Taiping $1.95, Teluk Kruin $3.02% and 
$3.05, c.d. Hitam Tin .97% cents and $1.00. 


Austral Amalgamated 16/6 to 16/10%, Austral 
Malay 37/6, Kuala Kampar 44/- and 44/1%, Larut 
16/3, Rawang 11/- and 11/1%. Consolidated 
Tin Dredging 1/- (Australian). 

Gold. Raub $2.55 to $2.45. 


Rubbers. Amalgamated Malay $1.40 to $1.30, 
Ayer Panas $1.80, Batang Consolidated 1/2%; 
Connemara $1.22% ex. div., Durian Sebatang 
1/-, Glenealy $1.52%, Jeram Kuantan $1.90, 
Kedah .60 cents, Kempas $2.10, Kepong Malay 
2/6, Kluang 97% cents and $1.00, Kuala Sidim 
$1.80 to $1.85, Lunas $2.55, Mandai Tekong 
$1.25, Mentakab $1.55 to $1.52%, Parit Perak 
1.70, Riverview 4/5, Teluk Anson $1.90 to $2.00, 
Temerloh .94 cents, Tapah $1.90. 


Overseas Investments Home. Silver Line 24/6.. 
Australian Amalgamated Wireless Australia 28/6, 
Broken Hill Proprietary 43/3, Carlton Brewery 
36/-, Elder Smith 25/6, F. W. Hughes 18/-, 
Foy WA 33/6, Mount Lyell 21/9, Vesta 33/6, all 
Australian ourrency. 


—— 


THE CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 

| ESTATES (1914) LTD. 

(Incorporated under the Companies 
Ordinance, Hong Kong) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the thirty-third Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Company 
will be held at the Registered 
Office of the Company, 101/102 
Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road 
Central, Honrkong, on Friday 
30th May 1952 at 12.15 p.m. to 
adopt the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended 3list December 
1951, to declare a Dividend, to 
elect a Director, to elect Auditors 
and to transact any other ordinary 
business. 

The Transfer Book and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 20th to 30th May 
1952, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors. 
A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD., 
Secretaries & General Managers, 
Hong Kong, 2nd May 1952. 


Ltd., 
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The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 
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$80. Overseas $90 or £5.10. 
Price per single copy: $1.60 


- or US$15.50. 
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Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 


“UCOMETAL” 


PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 


35884, “UCOMETAL” 
303 Edinburgh House. 


Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence, 
Sambre et Moselle. 


Pig Iron 
Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 


“F. De Jong” 


PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 


35884. “DEJON” 
303 Edinburgh House. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 
Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 

Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 

Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


CH -66 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
CABLES: HONTRANCO 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION SHIPYARD 
SHAN TSENG “he 3 NGAU CHI WAN 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 
TUG AND LIGHTER OWNERS OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE # BANGKOK « TOKYO 


t be- 
ement 
Corp° fly PY m by 
Each dinaty of 
rout trip within 
Fare by CPA bo BO AC the 
ot $1,289. 4 
ways 
DELEGATE 
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@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


: WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED * 
701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
* FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
* SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 4 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN SHANGHAI 
W. R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHina) Ltp. 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS. EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


LOXLEY-HONGKONG 


CABLES 


KF 


GIL © 
4 184] 
P 
A 
y 
T 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN 
m.v. “TALLEYRAND” .... Loading Hongkong 20th May 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiii 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


} 

«STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 

FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


s.s. “WASHINGTON” 
Loads for Vancouver, Seattle 4th May 


ss. “ARIZONA” .... 9 ra 28th May 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
-DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed b 
PASSENGERS 
MOLLER, COPENHAGEN CHARTER FLIGHTS 
SPEED CARGO 

Regular schedules to 

TOKYO IWAKUNI PUSAN OKINAWA 
TAIPEL HONGKONG BANGKOK 
kor CHARTER FLIGHTS 
Phone 20057, 208 Edinburgh House 


CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 

General Agents: 

PHILIPPINE AIR LINES. INC. 
Peninsula Hotel, Telephone 58758 


TA HING COMPANY 
St. George’s Building, Telephone 31288 & 31289 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
vin 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


W 
SQ 
AS 
WY 
SS 
AS 
NX 
SS 


Next Sailings: 


m/s “LAURA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... June 2 
m/s “LEISE MAERSR” .... June 17 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


4 
J 
i ‘ 
aw 
~ 
~ 
irremar 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


m/s “LEISE MAERSK” .... .... .... May 14 = 
m/s “GRETE MAERSK” .... .... .... June 7 


For Freight and Further Particulars HOTEL: 


Please apply to:— 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
JEBSEN & CO. in the Colony ! 


Agents | Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 
Hong Kong 


Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 
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